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AGENTS WANTED FOR 


Paris by Sun-Light and Gas-Light 


A WORK DESCRIPTIVE OF THE MYSTERIES, VIRTUES, VICES 
SPLENDORS AND CRIMES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 
It tells how Paris has become the Gayest and most Beautiful City in the world; how i 
pas ig Splendor are purchased at a fearful cost of Misery and Suffering; how visitors a 
by Professional Adventurers; how Virtue and Vice go arm-in-arm in the Beautif 
City; how the most Fearful Crimes are committed and concealed; how money is squandere 
in useless luxury ; and contains over 150 Fine Engravings of noted Places, Life and Scenes i 
Paris. Canvassing Books sent Free of Charge. Address, 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING COM PANY, 26 South Seventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE ALSO WANT AGENTS FOR OUR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED, DEVOTIONAL AND PRACTICAL 


POLYGLOT FAMILY BIBLE! 


CONTAINING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, APOCHRYPHA, CONCOR} 
DANCE, PSALMS IN METRE, Erc., Etc. 
With a History of the Translation of the Bible; over one hundred Scripture Illus 


trations, Valuable Treatises, Chronological. and other useful Tables 
to promote and facilitate the study of the Bible. 


Our New Illustrated Bible, with its numerous Tables and Treatises, Photograph Album, fo 
16 Portraits, Beautiful Family Record, etc., is the most perfect and comprehensive edition eve 
blished. The Marginal Readings and References, Definitions and Explanations, Scripture |! 
rations and 1 Descriptions, will prove of inestimable interest and value to every reader, and of va 
practical assistance and importance to Ministers, Theological Students and Sunday School Teachers 
Bibles are always in demand, and you can often sell a rea/ly valuable, handsome, and cheap one 

to persons who will buy no other book. Send for Circular. Address, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, as above. 


WESTERN SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 
AN ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 








SENT TO. ALL APPLICANTS. 
EMBRACING OVER FIFTY DIFFERENT STYLES. 


SOLD AT LOWER RATES THAN ANY OTHER EQUALLY GOOD. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT CONSTANTLY ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER. 
W. CHASE & SON, 
198 Seventu Srreer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Phrenology.—Our Annual Session for Proressiona. Instruction will open January qth 
3870. For Circulars containing particulars address, 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, New York. 
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csiebd and learned the proper mode of keeping 
This is the first number in the ordinary year; | the minutes of the Board, of laying the tax, of 
and were it not that custom seems te exact | visiting the schools, «f securing uniformity in 
some notice of the fact as an era in Fourna/ as | school-books, of making the District reports, 
well as other human affairs, it would be passed | of regulating the relations and contracts of ad- 
by without remark. Our editorial labors have | joining Districts, &c.,&c. And here also would 
continued so Jong and have run on from year | best be made known those general insrtructions 
to year with so few and those only the gradual | and explanations both of the State and County 
changes that ‘‘ time and the hour” bring about | Superintendent, which the latter wouldbe on 
in the slow but sure progress of school affairs,— | the spot to give; and also to afford info mation 
that the occasion was well nigh passing unno- | in particular cases of difficulty, which so often 
ticed. It must suffice, then, to say that the year | arise and which are so unsatisfactorily disposed 
before both Editor and reader will witness the of by letter. Here also wel] managed and suc- 
monthly issue of the Yourna/,—life and health | cessful Districts could, on request, give their 
permitting,—in the same form, with the same | experience and make known the means of their 
purpose and onthe same principles as have | success, to those requiring exactly that kind of 
marked the past; and while health, success and | information. But beyond this official, this le- 
happiness are cordially wished to its readers and | gitimate ground, we more than question the 
friends, such support and kindly acceptance as! propriety of a Directors’ Convention, and es- 
it may be found worthy of is respectfully asked | pecially any official action looking to the alter- 
at their hands. tiou of the school law itself. That is the 
province of the Legislature. To be sure, it 

CHESTER COUNTY DIRECTORS, may_be replied, that suggestions of changes in 
any land may and generally do come -from the 
By a circular in the official matter of the | people to the Legislature, and that Directors 
December No. we see that a movement has | being also citizens may rightfully propose such 
been made towards a general meeting of School | changes as they deem proper. Granted. But 
Directors in Chester county, to consider schoo] then according to our social customs and rights, 
affairs. It is probable that the meeting has | they are to do so notas directors, but as citizens; 
already taken place ; but as we have not seen for, in reference to the suitableness or unsuita- 
any account of it,—a few words on the subject bleness of any feature in the school law, the opin- 
may not be amiss. ion of a School Director who lays the tax, is 
The movement itself is a right one, and if of no more weight than that of the private cit- 
carried out in the proper spirit and confined to | izen who pays his tax and sends his half dozen 
proper objects, will accomplish ends to be/| of childrentoschool. This thing of executive 
effected by no other means. In fact, so clear | officers combining their influence to change a 
have we long been in this opinion, that several | law and thus trespass upon the powers of legis- 
years ago the attempt was made to provide by | lation is wrong, and if generally carried into 
law for the holding of an annual meeting, for | practice would destroy one of the great safe- 
several days, in each county, of the whole body | guards of our governmental system,—that of 
of its Directors, under the lead and instruction | the distribution of its powers into Legislative, 
of the proper County Superintendent: a kind | Executive and Judicial. Let public officers 
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obey the law, and if it be unsuitable and such | 
as should be altered, let that fact be shown, as 
has been well said, by its strict execution. 

We venture the prediction that county con- 
ventions of Directors to discuss the school law 
for the purpose of its supposed amendment, will 
be, like similar conventions to adopt a uniform 
series of text-books for the county, without 
result, if not mischievous. Whereas, confined 
to measures for improvement in the execution 
of the law as it is, they cannot but be of the 
greatest value. 


ee 


REPORT OF LANCASTER COUNTY 
INSTITUTE. 

The fullest and best pamphlet report of any 
County Institute we have yet seen, is that of the 
one lately held in Lancaster. We were, indeed, 
proud of our good old county on perusing this 
creditable document,—creditable not only on 
account of its completeness as a report and fine 
appearance as a pamphlet, but for the ability of 
the articles,—debates, essays and lectures,— 
contained. The table of the Teachers in atten- 
dence, with the various items as to certificates, 
terms, salaries, &c., is new and very valuable. 
The compliment of printing it in a form for 
binding with this Journal is duly appreciated. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT WICKER- 
SHAM’S REPORT. 








We have been favored with an early copy of 
the report of the State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, for the year ending June 7, 
1869,—not including of course the genera! 
tables &c. usually appertaining to the docu- 
ment,—and hence examined it with unusual 
interest. It is a good paper,—full, well ar- 
ranged and suggestive. ‘Though covering some 
56 large pages, yet the text itself, giving the 
Superintendent’s own remarks and suggestions, 
is embraced in about 20 pages,—the rest 
being occupied by tables and statistics of great 
value and such as must have cost much time 
and thought in their arrangement and prepara- 
tion. This part of the report—the tabularized 
results—we shall not now remark upon. To 
do so would extend this article beyond the 
limits at our command, and would be unneces- 
sary. The reader will consult them for him- 
self, and realize their information in less time 
and in a clearer manner than from any synopsis. 

On looking over the portion of the report 
which gives the Superintendent’s own views 
and opinions, many points present themselves 
calculated to cheer the heart of the advocate of 
general education and to sustain his confidence 
in its ultimate triumph. 
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To begin: We learn that of the 24 Districts 


in the State that had till 1867 still refused to 
| put the Common School system into operation, 


18 have, during the year, complied with the 
provisions of the law, leaving but § still on 
the non-accepting iist;—all of which but one, 
it is hoped and believed, will soon accept and 
remove this blot from our school records, this 
one being a peculiar social organization with 
ample local school arrangements of its own. 

The number of Teachers’ Permanent certi- 
ficates granted to the end of the year was 517, 
in which list every county in the State, is, we 
believe, represented. This is a good item. 
These teachers, having attained their rank 
after due preparation and much experience, 
may nearly all be regarded as permanent addi- 
tions to the list of the teachers of the State, 
and, with the Normal School graduates, as 
forming the very basis of the profession, At 
this rate a very few years will swell the num- 
ber, if not to the actual wants of the system, 
yet certainly to such a controlling force in the 
profession as will not only elevate it to its 
proper rank, but enable it to keep the standard 
of qualification up to the requirements of the 
time. After all, that is the great desideratum. 
Not that we must always have a teacher for 
every school in the State, prepared in some 
particular institution or according to some ex- 
act form, but that nothing short of a sufficient 
and well established standard of qualification— 
both as to knowledge and experience—shall be 
tolerated in the schools. 

The paragraph relating to the Normal 
schools is very cheering,—snowing 10,237 
students in attendance, 321 graduates and 76 
instructors. Elsewhere in the report, we 
learn that there are now five recoganized Nor- 
mal Schools in operation, a sixth (at Califor- 
nia, in Washington county) that will be added 
to the number the present year, and that other 
districts are moving in the same direction. 

Of the 40 or 50 Colleges that have been in- 
corporated by the State, about 30 are supposed 
to be, more or less, in existence,—several of 
them “rather less than more’’—with 2,901 stu-- 
dents in attendance, 198 graduates and 149 
professors during the year. 

Of Academies and Seminaries it is well said, 
that **an academy or seminary that stands in the 
way of the development of the Common 
School System is a cumberer of the ground; 
but where it does not, it should receive aid 
and encouragement from all true friends of edu- 
cation.” 

Under the head of ‘Notable Edzcational 
Events,” the good news that “nearly $2,500,000 


| were expended during the past school year in 
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the erection of new school buildings,—more 
than five times as much as was ever spent in 
any single year prior to 1866,” and that the 


expected bill for the revision of the School | 


laws, will probably be reported to the Legisla- 


ture at the present session,—strike us as the | 


most important. If the latter be well done, it 
cannot be done too soon. 

Under the head of “Our School Policy” 
and in view of the approaching revision of the 
law, the Superintendent very properly offers his 
own opinions on several points of importance; 

That the Directorship should neither be 
paid a salary or per diem allowance for ser- 


Report of State Superintendent. 


] 


| 
| 


vices of its members nor the board decreased | 


in number. 


opinions. As now organized the Directorship, 


We say yea and amen to both | 


more than any other in the system, is its Penn- | 


sylvania feature, and the cause of itsacceptabil- 
ity and success. Let it not be disturbed. 

The superintendency. As to the State offi- 
cer, we protest against making him, more than 
he now is, a politician, by making him elective 
by the people. 
ment probably removes him as far as practica- 
ble, under our institutions, from political influ- 
ence, either in the mode of selection or in the 
discharge of his functions. No Governor now 
dare nominate to the Senate an utterly incom- 
petent person, and if heshould, we know whom 


The present mode of appoint- | 
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The views as to “* Teachers Examinationsand 
Certificates” are moderateand wise. It is true 
as well as most necessary that the State certifi- 
cate issued by the State Normal Schools shall 
be the evidence of full standing in the profes- 
sion,—all subordinate grades being but steps to 
it. As to ** School Studies” and * Uniformi- 
ty of Text Books,” the views being conserva- 
tive and the progress of the system in these 
respects encouraging, the report will be satis. 
factory to all who are well informed on these 
subjects. ° 

We like the paragraphs as to the ** Attendance 
at School,” except the large number shown to 
be altogether absent, and absent after being on 
the rolls of the schools. The suggestion to 
pay teachers in proportion to the average atten- 
dance of their pupils is worthy of considera- 
tion; so is the one we have long advocated, of 
only paying the Districts their State appropri- 
ation in proportion to actual attendance in their 
schools—not of taxables—and of largely in- 
creasing the amount of State appropriation. 
Till parents shall generally send their children 


| to school, out of a sense of duty, it seems that 


to hold responsible. And that the Senate in its | 


confirmations is above personal or party consid- 
erations is known to all. Not so with political 
conventions,—party availability being generally 
their first if not only consideration; and, as to 
responsibility, as well attempt to hold a 
hurricane responsible for its havoc. No! It 
is not a change in the mode of appointing the 


officer, but more power in the office that we | 


want, and an increase in his responsibility by 


giving him the selection and control of his chief 


agents—the County Superintendents, with the 
consent of the Senate—that is needed to in- 
vigorate the system in its chief administrative 
local agency. ‘These remarks express our opin- 
ion as to the County Superintendency, also, 
except that if the present mode of their selec- 
tion be continued, as the State Superintendent 
seems to favor, we concur with him as to the 
propriety of adopting some rule for fixing their 
salaries in proportion to the labor imposed up- 
on them, according to the number of schools 
and size of territory committed to their charge. 
In regard to the District Superintendency we 
cordially endorse the recommendation that eve- 
ty board be “required” by law to appoint and 
pay such an officer. This is all that is needed 


to remedy the only remaining weakness in the 
directory. 


we must use pecuniary inducements in some 
form; and this latter is the one which would 
touch most interests: The Board, in its pride; 
the tax-payer, (or parent,) in his pocket; and 
the teacher in his professional emulations and 
ultimately in his interest. 

On the subjéct of “School Revenues”—as 
to the best mode of raising them, the report 
in our opinion is as clear as it is sound; being 
against a general State tax and for a large addi- 
tion to State appropriation. That is the safe 
and effective medium, by which a large mea- 
sure of justice can be done to all. 

On the question “Should the State make any 
provision for higher Education?” we cordially 
concur with the report in the answer contained 
in the Jast paragraph under this head; and that 
is for the State to resume and continue regularly 
the practice of grantingaid to our higher institu- 
tions of learning. But against the proposition, 
“that the minds of our youth now receive but 
shallow culture,” the common school being the 
main agent in that culture, and against the poet- 
ical falsehood “that a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing,”—we solemnly and publicly but 
respectfully protest. 

Both of these unsound conclusions rest upon 
the same fallacy. 

What is learning? Is it a// knowledge, or is 
it sound knowledge? If it is all knowledge 
then, reverently be it said, only the Deity is 
learned ; for none but he is omniscient. - If it 
is sound learning to any extent less than ail, 
then the child who knows his letters as famili- 
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arly as the philosopher, is as learned an abece- 
darian as the philosopher. This being so, we 


claim, 1st. That the little learning of the tyro | 


is not only not dangerous, but is indispensable, 
and that he who would deny him this because 
he could not ensure him all the acquirements 
of the philosopher, thereby denies 


as the common rudiments of knowledge are pre- 


essentials to the acquisition of liberal knowl- | 


edge, the State in providing for and imparting 
the rudiments, also imparts to all the power, 
by self-exertion and self-culture, of rising to 
the highest degree of learning; and 3d. That 


the first point to be effected in making this pro- | 


vision, is not to secure the greatest possible 
scope but the greatest possible perfection in the 
branches to be imparted by the State agency; 
in few words, that quality and not quantity is 
to be the first object. 


We admit, of course, that if this pestiferovs | 


quotation had only been used to designate un- 
sound—imperfect—-merely memorized and 
not understood learning or knowledge,—there 


could not be a cogent argument adduced against | 


it as an educational axiom. But when we find 


it advanced in connection with an admission | 
that the schools only impart ‘‘ shallow culture,” | 


and coupled with the demand for college culture 
in behalf of their pupils, we are driven to the 


conclusion that a certain amount or quantity of | 


learning is claimed to be necessary for all; and 
that, no matter how sound or thorough acquire- 
ments may be, all learning short of this is un- 
safe. 

This is all wrong; and so plainly wrong that 
it is difficult to make it plainer. What do aca- 
demies and normal schools and colleges most 
desire and most miss in their applicants for ad- 
mission ? 
long list of studies? or, is it Thoroughness in 
afew? There is 
questions. 

Where then are we to look for this thor- 
ough learning,—this sound Jearning,—-this 


‘little learning,” but in the Common School? | 


and we cannot yet admit its inability to impart 
that. That it has not yet generally done so, is 
not the fault of the system, or of the schools, 
but of the teachers. 
dered almost certain by the vast improvement 
of the teachers, in a few years. That it will 
do so ultimately, depends on the administra- 
tion of the system during the next twenty years. 
We say twenty years, for the reason that though 
the time seems long, yet it is really short in 
comparison with the life of the system, and 
the difficulty of the achievement. But long, 
or short, this is now the great work of the 
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any | 
learning to the majority; 2d. That, inasmuch | 


Is it a Smattering of knowledge in a | 


but one answer to these | 


That it can do so is ren- | 


| yan., 


| system,—the task just before its Superinten- 
dents, Directors and Teachers. 

Let them not trouble about the academies 
and the colleges, except so far as to recognize 
these as useful coadjutors, and, therefore, enti- 
tled to receive fair aid from the State; but let 
them, as common school officers, teach the 
common school branches thoroughly, and thus 
| build up the higher institutions on a ground 
that cannot be shaken—the common school 
ground. Thus let them endow those institu- 
tions with a patronage that panic cannot lessen, 
or party paralyze—the well prepared multi- 
tudes from the common school demanding ad- 
mission to their halls, and in comparison with 
whose support any annual modicum of State 
appropriation that can ever be afforded will be a 
scarcely appreciable amount. 

This thing of the higher institutions having 
to teach common orthography and the first 
principles of mental arithmetic to graduates of 
High Schools, before admission even to their 
lowest classes, must cease. The corrective 
can only be found in the common school ; and 
that brings us back to the difference, not be- 
| tween little and much, but between ill and 
well, according to the old common school say- 
ing, “not how much, but how well.” 

The present head of the School Department, 
with his enlarged experience of its working 
power, his long prospective tenure of office, 
his personal knowledge of the difficulties of the 
higher institutions arising from inadequate pre- 
paration for their studies, and his unquestion- 
| able ability as a practical teacher,—is just the 

man to give, or at least to secure for our great 
common school system, this last finishing 
|touch of perfection; which will be glory 
enough for one life. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The Fall Term of this institution ended on 
| the 16th ult. with good prospects for a large in- 
| crease of students at the opening of the Spring 
Term of 24 weeks, on the 14th of Feb’ry,1870. 
| So far as known, every student on the roll at 

the Fall term will return, save one, and he only 
prevented by the removal of his family from 
the State. 

The Catalogue for 1870,—giving a list of 
the students during 1869, and of the Faculty, 
course of Studies, Terms, &c., for 1870, is 
now ready for distribution, and will be for- 
warded to all desirous of fuil information about 
the institution, on application to the President, 
at Agricultural College P. O., Centre Co., Pa. 
| From this it will be learned that the general 
| details ot the plan, according to which the 
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college is hereafter to be conducted, have been 


pretty definitely arranged; two or three of | 
the main points of which may be here stated: | 

Tue Crasses: These are to consist of five;— | 
the Freshmen, the Junior, the Agricultural, the | 
Scientific and the Literary; each occupying a | 
year, if the student be found proficient in his 
respective studies at the end of it, but admis- 
sion to any class being permitted according to 
the applicant’s qualifications on examination. 

Tue Stupies: In the Freshman and Junior 
years or classes, the studies are general or | 
rudimentary and not specially directed to any | 
particular pursuit. During these years the in- 
tention is to impart, or review as far as neces- 
sary, those branches which constitute a good 
English education and to ground in the 
elements of some of those sciences which are 
to be studied in their higher departments and 
practically, for professional purposes, in the | 
more advanced classes. In the Agricultural 
class or year—through which all must pass who 
graduate,—the student intended for farming | 
will have his attention turned, both by study 
and practice to those branches which are cal- 
culated to make him a scientific as well as a 
practical farmer,—but will be exempted from 
others not leading to that object; while the 
student for the Scientifie and Literary degrees 
will be exempted from the studies and prac- 
tices merely relating to agriculture; but during 
the Scientific and Literary years the students 
composing these classes will have their study 
and practice confined to the degrees they have 
in view. Graduation in agriculture will take 
place at the end of the Agricultural or third 
year; in general science, at the end of the Sci- 
entific or fourth year; and in general literature, 
at the end of the Literary or fifth year,—each | 
without interfering with the others. 

Lasor: The act of Assembly requiring that 
the labors of the farm shal] be performed by 
the students, the changes being such as to re- | 
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quire some labor from all, and the studies of 
the first and second years not admitting of any 
labor or practice in illustration of the sciences, — 
all the members of the Freshman and Junior 
classes will be required to give a moderate de- 
gree of labor on the farm, or in the garden 


_ and workshop, during those years. At present 


this amounts to an average of ten hours each 
week, and will not be increased, but probably 
lessened. During the third or Agricultural 
year, none but strictly Agricultural students— 
those intending to be farmers—wil] be required 
to do farm work, and that will be such as, in 


| connection with agricultural chemistry, &c., 


and other instructions in scientific agriculture, 
shall tend to make them well educated and 
expert practical agriculturists. During the 
Agricultural, the Scientific and the Literary 
years, the students for the scientific and literary 


degrees will be exempted, as a general rule, 


| from farm work, and have their hours of labor 


devoted to the laboratory, the use of the com- 
pass, field botany, geology, &c., insuch manner as 
to practicalize and illustrate their book studies. 

From these courses, it is hoped to be able to 


' send forth well educated farmers at the end of 
| the third year from entrance into the Freshman 


class; skillful engineers, surveyors, and scien- 
tific mechanics, at the end of the fourth; and 
full Bachelors of arts and the sciences at the 
end of the fifth year. 

Common school teachers, desirous of devo- 
ting a few months to the study of natural 
science,—especially of Chemistry with labora- 
tory practice and Botany with field work,—are 
desired to consult the Catalogue. Without 
any design to attract any students away from 
the Normal School,—which should always be 
the teacher’s first and great resort for profes- 
sional training, and till those schools be fully 
equipped for instruction in the natural sciences, 
—the offer of this institution is worthy of con- 
sideration. 


————-_--— > sa 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 





It has been truly observed by a celebrated 
English moralist—that to remain ignorant of 
the leading events of history is always to con- 
tinue in the infancy of knowledge. It would 


seem that under a conviction of the truth of 

this apothegm, the Legislature of our State | 
wisely placed the study of History among the | 
common school branches upon the Teacher’s | 
Certificate. 


A few weeks since, while on a visit to a| 





| grammar school of West Chester, a recitation 
in history claimed the attention of a class. The 


lesson was a review of a number of the lead- 
ing historical events of the Western Continent. 
The young lady who conducted the exercise, 
at its conclusion, gave an opportunity for any 
questions, but as the time for recess had come, 
after the pupils had withdrawn, I wrote on the 
black-board the following exercise: ‘* Mention 
seven historical events that may be considered 
Eras in American history—giving the date of 
each in chronological order.” 
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When the pupils convened again their teacher 
directed the attention of the class to the board. 
A question naturally arose as to what consti- 
tutes Eras in history? For it soon became 
evident that a great number of important events 


would be presented to the student of history— | 


not only amounting to seven,—but even to 
seventy times seven! They were informed 
that the /eading events of American history em- 
braced either such as had, or would be likely 
to have, the chief influence on thuse which 
were to follow, This explanation allowed a 
pretty large margin for the exercise of judgment, 
as to what complexion marked the historical 
facts to be inquired after. It is believed that 
this very uncertainty, and the latitude which it 
allowed, imparted some interest to the inves- 
tigation. At any rate, there was such a very 
general spirit excited, in the whole school, that 
the teacher concluded to resolve it into a com- 
mittee of the whole! So the school were in- 
formed that during the rest of the session, they 
would be allowed to consult their text-books, 
orthe historical works in the school library for 
materials from which to derive their respective 
answers. It was also intimated to them that 
within the last few years, events had transpired 
of great national interest and influence, but 
which have not yet been recorded on the pages 
of any historical work. 

Under the above circumstances the pupils 
commenced their investigations, and it is be- 
lieved that an hour and a half has rarely wit- 
nessed the work ofa schoo]-room, in which the 
scholars were more interested or more closely 
engaged, in an exercise. The slates were soon 
all in requisition, and the authorities to be con- 
sulted. In a short time a number of ful] an- 
swers was exhibited. But the} long period 
from the discovery of the Continent to the 
present time, abounds with such a mass of lead- 
ing events that the more considerate and best 
informed of the investigators, found that the 
chief difficulty must consist in making a selec- 
tion of seven great and chief historical incidents. 
To such it became evident that it would be 
easy to compile a list of chronological facts, 
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without even coming within a century of the 
invention of the Telegraph, the laying of the 
Atlantic Cable, or the building of the Pacfic 
Railroad. 

If such was the difficulty of the pupils, that 
of the judge of their performance was scarcely 
less so. It would certainly never do to ignore 
the events of the last quarter of a century,— 
and yet, there were enough prior to and during 
the Revolutionary War, to have swelled our 
chronological table to its full compass. As the 


| slates were handed in, (most of them being 


filled with the real material,) I glanced over 
them and soon ascertained that there were sev- 
eral that comprised the required number with 
the proposed conditions all included, but scarce- 
ly two of them were alike in every respect. 
Very soon, perceiving that deciding on the re- 
spective merits of the answers would be an 
endless task, the teacher suggested that her 
pupils might spend a part of the afternoon in 
writing them out on paper, and, as 1 did not 
leave the place until the next day, the several 
exercises, some 25 in number, were copied and 
handed to me during the evening. 

It will be seen that by confining the Eras 

' American history to the number of seven, 
a very limited view must be taken of the 
chief historical events that have transpired, con- 
nected with this Continent since the voyage of 
Columbus. It is believed that the students 
of history will find a very profitable exercise in 
constructing a chronological table of the lead- 
ing events of this Continent. It might well 
be extended to ten or even one hundred times 
the number named—and such a_hand-book of 
chronology, taken in connection with the ex- 
ercise of searching for the incidents and rea- 
soning upon them, in regard to their depen- 
dence on, or relation to each other—especially 
if they were traced in connection with an at- 
Jas—would go far in imparting an interest in 
historical researches,—while it would create 
an enthusiasm for both Chronology and Geo- 
graphy, which the separate technical pursuit of 
these important branches of study could never 
confer. . HUMANITAS. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of | 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 
GentTLemMen :—The {c llowing facts show, in 


a general way, the cond tion of our school sys- | 


tem at the present time: 

| Number of school districts in 
the Strate, 

Number of schools, 

Number of graded schools, 

Number of school directors, 

Number of superintendents, 
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Number of teachers, 17,142 | 
Average salaries of male teach- 

ers per month, $39 00 
Average salaries of female teach- 

ers per month, 30 §2 


Average length of school term, 6.04 
Number of pupils, 815,753 
Average number of pupils, 548,075 
Percentage of attendance upon 

the whole number registered, .67 
Average cost of tuition per 

month for each pupil on 

average attendance, 97 
Cost of tuition forthe year, $3,500,704 26 
Cost of building, purchasing 

and renting schoo] houses, 
Cost of contingencies, 
Total cost for tuition, building, 

&c., and contingencies, 
Total cost, including expendi- 

tures of all kinds, 
Estimated value of school 

property, 


2,455,847 71 
936,559 70° 


6,893,111 67 
6,986,148 92 


14,045,632 00 





The increase in the most important items 
above given, as compared with those of last 
year, is as follows: 


In number of districts, 53 
In number of schools, 270 
In number of graded schools, 63 
In number of school directors, 202 
In number of superintendents, I 
In number of teachers, 371 
In number of pupils, 15,238 


In the average number of pupils, 
In the cost of tuition, 

In the cost of contingencies, 
In cost of building, purchasing 
and renting school houses, 
In total cost, including expendi- 

tures of all kinds, 


$227,434 83 
82,306 49 


464,695 16 
785,610 96 





The increase in these items as compared 
with those of the year 1866, including the 
three years of the present administration, is— 


In number of districts, 104 
In schools, ‘ 1,163 
In graded schools, 524 
In schoo] directors, 712 | 
In superintendents, I 
In teachers, 2,301 
In pupils, 166,238 
In average number in attend- 

ance, 135,026 


In cost of tuition, $751,909 18 
In cost of building, &c., 
In total cost, including expendi- 


tures of all kinds, 





373971 | 


25799,99° 35 | 
| 
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TABULAR STATEMENTS. 


Further on in this report will be found the 
usual detailed statistical statements, in connec- 
tion with some new ones, concerning the work- 
ing and wants of the system, as follows: 


Statement A, showing the financial condition 
of the school districts of the Commonwealth. 

From this statement it appears that the debt 
of the several districts is $473,611 54. 


Statement B, showing the condition of the 
system for ‘the school year 1869, excluding 


| Philadelphia. 


Statement C, showing the statistics of Phila- 
delphia for the year ending December 31, 1868. 

Statement D, showing the condition of the 
system for the school year 1869, in comparison 
with its condition for the school year 1868, 
excluding Philadelphia. 

This statement shows an increase in the fol- 
lowing important items: In the number of 
pupils attending school, of 20,453; in the 
average attendance, of 39,452; in the length 
of term, of 1 day; in the salaries of male 
teachers, of $0.go, and in the salaries of female 
teachers, of $1.13. 


Statement E, showing the condition of the 
schools of Philadelphia for the year ending 
December 31, 1868, in comparison with their 
condition for the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. 

This statement shows a decrease of 5,215 in 
the number of pupiis registered, but this is 
owing to the fact that it includes the registra- 
tion for only three quarters of the year. Ie 
also shows a decrease of $172,438 26 for build- 
ing purposes, and this is probably correct, as 
the city has now a good supply of excellent 
schoo] houses. 


Statement F, showing the condition of the 
system for the school year 1869, in comparison 
with its condition for the year 1868, including 
Philadelphia. 

Statement G, showing the value of the school 
property of the State, as estimated by the school 
directors or controllers. 


Statement H, showing the expenditures of 
the Department for the general system. 


Statement I, showing the expenditures of 
the Department for its own support. 


Statement J, showing the estimates of appro- 
priation needed for the genera! system and the 


1,750,649 03 | School Department of 1871. 


Statement K, showing the amount of appro- 
priation made to State Normal schools. 
The whole amount of these appropriations 
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is $117,394 74, of which there remains an un- | 


expended balance of $10,850 oo. 

Statement L, showing what has been done 
under the law of 1867, concerning non-accept- 
ing school districts. 

Notwithstanding our school law was made 
general in 1848, at the beginning of the year 
1867 there were twenty-four districts, in twelve 
different counties, that stubbornly refused to 
put schools in operation under the system, and 
as a consequence were losing their annual State 
appropriations, and in good measure depriving 
about 6,000 children of the advantages of an 
education. 


the Superintendents of the counties in which 
the recusant districts are located, fifteen of these 
districts have adopted the system according to 
law and received their appropriation, tour have 
opened their schools under the system and will 
in due time receive their appropriation likewise, 
and good hopes are entertained that four of the 
remaining five will soon follow their example. 
Harmony district, Beaver county, under the 
control of a society known as ‘* Economites,” 
will probably not adopt the public school sys- 
tem as long as the present state uf things exist- 
ing therein shall continue, but it is a satisfac- 


tion to know that the society supports a good | 


school. It should be a source of rejoicing that 
our school system has at last become so nearly 
universal, and that, too, by the voluntary 
sent of the people. 


manent certificates granted. 
The whole number is 517. 


working of the system as exhibited by the re- 


ports of the Superintendents, accompanied with | 
This is a very valu- | 


a comparative statement. 


able table, and deserves careful study, The 


results arrived at are only approximations, but | 


they are sufficiently near the truth to be reli- 
able. 
inserted here, but will be found in the Report 
from the Department. ] 

Statement O, showing the statistics of the 
teachers institutes for the past year. [See Re- 
port from Department. } 

From this statement it appears that there was 
an institute held in every county in the Com- 
monwealth, with an attendance of actual, mem 
bers of 11,381 ; an average attendance of actual 
members of 8,216; an attendance of honorary 
members of 1,936; aggregate attendance of 
spectators, counting those present at some one 
session of each institute, of 28,230; an average 
attendance of spectators of 12,758, and that 
these institutes were instructed by 558 lecturers 


Under the operation of the law of 
1867, and urged to it by the earnest appeals of 


[This table, owing to its length is not | 


con- | 
| stud d instructed by : 
students in attendance, instructed by 149 pro 
Statement M, showing the number of per- | 


| 45°. 
Statement N, showing the condition and 
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and 253 essayists, and cost the several counties 
$10,796 81, and the members $2,262 32. 

Statement P, showing the statistics of the 
State Normal schools, [See Report. ] 

The whole number of students who have at- 
tended the four State Normal schools, whose 
reports are tabulated in Statement P, 10,237, 
and the whole number who have graduated is 
321. These institutions had during the past 
year 76 professorsand teachers ; 4,178 students, 
of whom 481 were in the model schools ; 7,560 
volumes in their libraries; property of the es- 
timated value of $302,273 78; an aggregate 
indebtedness of $111,275 00; an income of 
$128,070 37, and expenditures to the amount 
of $132,405 63. 

Statement Q, showing the statistics of the 
colleges of the State. [See Report. ] 

Collegiate privileges have been granted by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania to between 
forty and fifty institutions of learning. Over 
thirty of these are believed to be still in ex- 
istence, but a number of them are in such a 
condition of constitutional weakness or prema- 
ture decay that they would scarcely claim for 
themselves the rank ofa college. Apart from 
these dilapidated institutions we have some 
twelve or fifteen /ive colleges, the names of 
most of which may be found in the statement 
referred to above. These institutions have 
graduated 5,105 students, of whom 198 gradu- 
ated the past year; and they have now 2,901 


fessors. The volumes intheir libraries amount to 
97,938, and the value of theirapparatus is $82,- 
Their aggregate endowment, as reported, 
is $287,000, but it is known to be greater, 
though nothing like what is needed. 

Statement R, showing the statistics of acade- 
mies and seminaries. [See Report. ] 

These institutions, in connection with free 
high schools, occupy an important place in a 
comprehensive system of education, that be- 
tween the common school and the college. 
The table presented is not full, but if full, it 
would show that this department of education 
is not very flourishing in this State. An acad- 
emy or seminary that stands in the way of the 
development of the common school system is a 
cumberer of the ground, but where it does not, 
it should receive aid and encouragement from 
all true friends of education. The names of 
some noble institutions of this character can be 
found inthe table above referred to, and I hope 
the time will soon come when we shall have 
work for a hundred more institutions of like 
character. 

Statement S, showing certain national educa- 
tional statistics. [See pages 206 and 207. 
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This table is inserted in order to show how, 
in an educational point of view, Pennsylvania 
compares with her sister States. The table 
tells its own story best, and the reader is re- 
spectfully referred to it. 

NOTABLE EDUCATIONAL EVENTS. 

A few of the more notable educational events 
of the year are presented here with the view of 
showing the drift of the system. 

Normal Schools.—On the 2d of February last 
the Bloomsburg Literary institute, located at 
Bloomsburg, Columbia county, Pa., was duly 
recognized as a State Normal school for the 
Sixth district, composed of the counties of Co- 
lumbia, Union, Montour, Snyder, Northum- 
berland, Dauphin, Perry, Juniata and Mifflin. 
The school possesses the finest buildings of the 
kind in the State, costing over $100,000 00. 
It commences its career as a State institution 
under very favorable auspices. 





An academy located at California, Washing- 
ton county, which had been struggling for some 
time to become a State institution, obtained at 
its last session a conditional appropriation from 
the Legislature, encouraged by which, it is now 
hastening the erection of a fine structure to be | 
used as a State Normal school. It is probable 
that its full recognition will take place during 
the coming year. 

The First Normal School district, composed | 
of the counties of Chester, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery and Bucks, is now moving in earnest to 
secure the establishment of a State Normal 
school at West Chester. The amount already 
subscribed or contributed reaches the handsome 
sum of $65,000, which is intended to be in- 
creased to $100,000 00. This, with the $15,- 
000 to be granted by the State, will supply the 
First district with a school at least equal in 
buildings and appliances to any other in the 
State. 

New School Buildings—Nearly $2,500,000 | 
were expended during the past year in the erec- | 
tion of new school buildings, more than five | 
times as much as was ever spent in any single | 
year prior to 1866. Many of these buildings 
are very fine structures, and they are going up 
in all parts of the State. It is becoming com- 
mon to dedicate them to their high purpose by 
appropriate ceremonies, and quite a number of 
such dedications have taken place during the 
past year. 

The corner-stone of a much needed high 
school building was laid in the city of Pittsburg 
in September last, in the presence of a con-. 
course of some six thousand children and pro- 
bably as many citizens. The building is ex- 
pected to cost about $200,000. 

Election of Superintendents.—The tri-ennial 

' 
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conventions of directors met on the first Tues- 
day in May last, at the several county seats, to 
elect Superintendents. Eleven cities and bo- 
roughs, each containing over ten thonsand in- 
habitants, elected Superintendents at the same 
time. The law of 1867, prescribing certain 
qualifications to render persons eligible to the 
office of Superintendent, prevented many in- 
competent persons from being candidates for 
the office, and caused the rejection of five such 
persons after their election, and it is believed 
that the corps of officers commissioned is, as a 
whole, superior to those of other years. In 
some twenty cases the elections were contested, 
but they have all been settled according to law, 
and generally to the satisfaction of the people 
of the respective counties. 

Liberal Action of College Authorities. —The 
board of trustees of Lafayette College some 
time ago appropriated four free permanent 
scholarships, for the use of the high school of 
the borough of Easton, with the design that 
they should be given as a reward to its gradu- 
ates who attained the highest grade of scholar- 
ship. Pupils are now admitted to the college 
on this foundation. 

The board of trustees of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, at a late meeting, resolved, 
«© That any school district in Lancaster county 
contributing the snm of one thousand dollars to 
the endowment of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, shall be entitled ever after to free tuition 
for any students recommended from it for the 
purpose by its school directors; and that as 
soon as these contributions may amount alto- 
gether to fifty thousand dollars, this privilege 
shall be extended to the whole county, making 
the college free to it forever.” 

These are important and most gratifying 


| signs of the times. 


Lincoln University.—'T his institution, located 
near the village of Oxford, Chester county, 
was established some years ago by certain be- 
nevolent gentlemen for the purpose of educat- 
ing young colored men for the ministry, and 
for teaching. According to the last catalogue, 
there were in attendance 114 students. The 
State appropriation to this institution now 
amounts to, $8,000, given mainly on the same 
conditions as those which control the appropri- 
ations to the State Normal schools—that is, in 
aid of those preparing to become teachers. 

Death of Hon. C. R. Coburn.—The death 
of Hon. C. R. Coburn took place at Nichols, 
New York, on the 8th of March last. Having 
previously held the office of State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, at the time of “his 
death Mr. Coburn was Deputy Superintendent. 
He occupied for many years a prominent posi- 
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tion as a teacher and was much respected by all | but it is believed they will receive all the con- 


who knew him. 
Re-organization of the School Department.— 
Soon after the death of Mr. Coburn, Henry 


Houck, Esq., of Lebanon county, was ap- | 


pointed Deputy Superintendent. Mr. Houck 
had been for a number of years prominently 
identified with the school interests of the State. 

The first term of the present State Superin- 
tendent ended on the first of June last. He was 
re-appointed by Governor Geary, and was for- 
tunate enough to be unanimously confirmed by 
the Senate, every member voting in the aflirma- 
tive on the motion to confirm. 

Teachers’ Associations—The largest assem- 
blage of teachers ever convened in Pennsylva- 
nia met in Greensburg in August last. The 
number present must have reached one thous- 
and. The proceedings were of unusual interest. 

The National Teachers’ association, the 
National Superintendents’ association, and the 
National Normal schoo] association for the 
year met at Trenton, New Jersey. Over thirty 
States were represented in these associations by 
the most influential body of teachers and friends 
of education ever assembed in America. Vari- 
ous measures of national interest were acted 
upon. 

Offices for County Superintendents—In re- 
sponse to a request to that effect made by this 
Department, the boards of commissioners of 
twenty-eight counties have provided rooms in 
the public buildings for the County Superin- 
tendent, and others are about to do so. This 
step will not only tend to facilitate the transac- 


sideration they merit, both from the members 


of the Legislature and from the friends of edu- 


tion of school business in the counties where | 


taken, but be calculated to elevate the character 
of the office of County Superintendent. 

A Revised School Law.—The commissioners 
appointed to revise the civil code are engaged 
in preparing a revised school law, and expect 
to lay it before tne Legislature at the present 
session. 

OUR SCHOOL POLICY. 

We have now reached a stage in our educa- 
tional progress where a frank expression of 
opinion in regard to certain disputed points of 
State school policy is deemed proper on the 
part of this Department. 
time such an expression has been withheld in 


cation gererally. If proved to be erroneous 
their author will be glad to unite with others 
in rejecting them. 

The questions to be discussed here will be 
arranged under such heads as are deemed ap- 
propriate. 

I. THE DIRECTORSHIP. 

Ever since the adoption of our present school 
system the law has required the election, in 
every single school district of the Common- 
wealth, of a board of six directors. To these 
boards are intrusted the principal powers con- 
cerning the establishment and regulation of 
schools, conferred by the Legislature. It is 
made their duty to locate and build school 
houses, to levy and collect taxes, to employ and 
dismiss teachers, to grade the schools, to fix the 
length of the school term, to say what text- 
books shall be used, and to perform all other 
duties necessary to secure the successful work- 
ing of the system. 

Complaints have been made from the first 
that such boards, elected as they are—by the 
people, and required to render their services 
gratuitously, are often incompetent to discharge 
the important duties intrusted to them by law, 
and that when competent they quite as often 
neglect them. Of late years these complaints 
have come to the Department so frequently, 
and have been supported by such evidence, as to 
raise the question as to whether the original 
framers of the law had not made a mistake in 
providing for the local administration of the 
system. 

In suggesting remedies for the evils com- 
plained of, some have proposed the transfer of 
the powers now exercised by boards of direc- 
tors to an agency less closely connected with 
the people, and, therefore, less subject to be 
controlled by their wishes. To do this, how- 


| ever, in my opinion, would be to commit a 


Until the present | 


order that all the wisdom possible might be | 


gathered from experience, but now, and especi- 
ally in view of the changes in the school law 


likely to be recommended by the commission | 
slow but sure process of improving the schools 


appointed to revise the civil code, there is 
danger that longer silence would be construed 
as a shrinking from the performance of duty. 
It is not expected that the views about to be 
presented will meet with universal acceptation, 





grave mistake. It would be a departure from 
the characteristic principle of Anglo-Saxon 


| government, and although it might make better 


schools for the present, it would eventually 
destroy the vitality of the whole system. 
Whatever is now done in a district to promote 
the interest of schools, is an exact measure 
of the advance made by public opinion 
in respect to education, and the right policy is 
to suffer present evils rather than abandon the 


by improving the people. A little done by a 
people for themselves is better than much more 
done for them by some extraneous agency. It 
is this very power of local self-government, as 
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jt exists in this country, that has made us the 
nation we are, and mine shall be the last hand 
raised to strike it down. 

If, then, we cannot do better than to allow 
the people to continue to elect their school di- 
rectors, can anything be gained by reducing 
their number? It is alleged by many that three 
directors would be more likely toattend to the 
schoo] interests of a district than six, but the 
principle upon which such a conclusion is ar- 
rived at has not been clearly explained. Six 
directors would be just as likely toattend meet- 
ings of the board, judging from the usual motives 
that contro] men’s actions, as three, and just as 
likely to transact business with skill and des- 
patch; and there is, of course, more chance 


of finding individual men well qualified to dis- | 


charge the duties of the office in boards of six 
directors, than in boards of three. Besides, 
six is about the average number of schools in 
the districts throughout the State, and the idea 
in adopting that number in the beginning seems 
to have been to provide one director for each 
school. It does not appear, therefore, that 
anything would be gained by reducing the pre- 
sent number of directors composing our school 
boards. 

Séveral attempts have been made in the Leg- 
islature by members from particular counties to 
have special laws passed allowing school direc- 
tors compensation for their services. At the 
recent convention of superintendents, upon a 
call of the yeas and nays on the question of 
compensation to directors, forty-six voted yea 
and only eight, zay. These facts, and others 
of like import, indicate a general wish for a 
change in the law in respect toa paid school 
directory; but allowing them their full weight, 
Iam compelled to think that such a change, 
except, perhaps, in the matter of necessary ex- 
penses, would damage the system. The opin- 
ion is based on the following reasons : 

1. Because the cost of sucha directory would 
be a heavy burden, There are now about two 
thousand school districts in the State, and al- 
lowing three directors to a district there would 
be six thousand directors. With this number 
of directors, if each received ten dollars, the 
cost per annum would be sixty thousand (#60,- 
000) dollars, if fifteen, it would be ninety thou- 
sand ($90,000) dollars, and if twenty-five, it 
would be ore hundred and fifty thousand ($150,- 
000) dollars, 

z. Because in the course of years it would 
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assist in paying those who arein. What he 
pays is thus likely to equal what he receives. 

3. Because, and this seems to me a control. 
ling reason, it would tend to degrade the office. 
Badly qualified as many directors now are, this 
change would tend to introduce into boards of 
school directors large numbers of the lowest 
| grade of office seekers, and to drive out of them 
many hundreds of men who now give their 
time freely to promote the good of the schools. 
There are to-day serving in the several school 
boards throughout the Commonwealth large 
numbers of gentlemen, who have held high 
office in the State, retired business men, clergy- 
men, lawyers, doctors, prominent merchants, 
high-toned farmers and mechanics, who would 
scorn to receive a Jittle pittance for their ser- 
vices, but who will gladly render them gratui- 
tously, just as they would serve as the trustees 
of a church, in the hope of promoting the 
public good. The services rendered to our 
schools by this class of citizens cannot be 
spared. 

On the whole, it will be found to be the 
wisest policy upon which to rely for improve- 
ment in the character of our school directory, 
and there is much need of improvement, to 
create a public sentiment that will bring into 
our school boards the best qualified citizens of 
the respective districts, and sustain them in the 
measures they may see fit to adopt for the good 
of the schools. Progress in this way, it istrue, 
must be slow, but it will be sure. The real 
obstacle that lies across our pathway is not a 
too large or an unpaid directory, but an wmen- 
lightened public sentiment that in many localities 
controls its character and acts. No remedy 
| will reach the evil that does not remove its 
| cause. The duties of boards of directors 
would be made less onerous, and their work 
| more effective by providing that each shall em- 
| ploy a proper paid agent, a district superinten- 

dent, to attend to the details of administration 

| now devolving on the members themselves ; but 

this measure will be spoken of in another place. 
Il, THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 

No great work can be efficiently carried on 
without the supervision of persons expert inits 
performance. Armies, mines, manufactories, 
railroads, al] have their systems of supervision. 
The school system of a State like ours, with its 
hundreds of thousands of pupils, its tens of 
| thousands of school officers, its annual expen- 
| ditures of millions of dollars, is profited as 








add little or nothing to the income of any di- | much by supervision as other great interests. 
rector. In most districts nearly every citizen | But admitting this conclusion, the practical 


is expected at some time to serve as school di- | 


question remains unsettled as to the number and 


rector, and if, when in office, he shall receive | class of superintendents needed, and the charac- 


| ter of the required supervision. 


compensation from these who are out, he must 
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The political divisions of Pennsylvania are 
counties and townships. Following this division 
there would seem to be a necessity for at least 
three classes of school superintendents, the first 
for the State, the second for the counties, and 
the third for the townships; and this is thought 
to be the best general arrangement that can be 
made. It is substantially the arrangement con- 
templated by our law as it now stands, but I 
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am of the opinion that the modification in the | 


law suggested below would prove beneficial to 
the system. 

1. The State Superintendent.—The State 
Superintendent is now appointed by the Gov- 
ernor with the consent of the Senate. 


to elect this officer by popular vote and for a 
longer term than three years. He is not prop- 
erly speaking a cabinet officer, and the nature 
of his duties is such that he should always be 
free to act according to his own judgment, be- 
ing directly responsible to the people. _Politi- 
cal bias would be no more likely to enter into 
the question of his election than into that of 
his appointment, and no party would be willing 
to risk presenting an incompetent man for such 
an office to the suffrages of the people. 

2. County Superintendents.—We have had 
superintendents of schools in our counties since 
1854, a period of fifteen years, and nothing is 
risked in saying, that wherever persons well 
qualified have filled the office, it has done great 
good and is popular. It must be continued 
either in its present or in some modified form 
that will render it more efficient. The work 


All 
things considered it would probably be better | 


it does, I am satisfied cannot be as well done | 
by any other agency that can be substituted | 


for it. 


| which he has jurisdiction. 


Propositions have been made to divide the | 


State into districts, in all of which a superin- 
tendent’s work would be about equal, and his 
pay the same, and then provide for the election 


of officers with well defined qualifications and | 


duties. But such a plan would involve practi- 
cal difficulties of a very grave character, and, 
it is feared, destroy that feeling of county pride 


which now does much to advance our school | 


interests. 

In the hope of securing better qualifications 
in the office, it has been proposed that all 
County Superintendents should be appointed 
by the State Superintendent. To this plan, it 
seems to me, there are two insuperable objec- 
tions. _ The first is, that it would bea centrali- 
zation of power, which is not permitted by the 
spirit of our institutions, and which would not 
be tolerated by the people. The second is, 
thata convention of school directors, in acounty, 
is more likely to select the right man to fill the 
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office of Superintendent than the State Superin- 
tendent would be, or else our whole system of 
government is founded on a wrong basis. The 
law of 1867 prescribes certain conditions of 
eligibility for the office of County Superinten- 
dent, and the Legislature would do good by 
making them still more stringent; but apart 
from this the law concerning the election of 
County Superintendents needs little change. 

The most objectionable part of the present 
law, in reference to the County Superinten- 
dency, is the mode it prescribes for the pay- 
ment of their salaries. Each convention of di- 
rectors now fixes the salary of the Superinten- 
dent elected by it, although the money comes 
out of the general State appropriation. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that a county may vote away 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars, with- 
out lessening its own appropriation to an 
amount greater thana few dollars. The con- 
sequence is, great inequalities in salaries and 
great injustice to certain counties. For exam- 
ple, the county of Cameron, with a small ter- 
ritory and twenty-five schools, pays its Super- 
intendent as large a salary as the county of 
Bradford, with a territory three times as large 
and with nearly fifteen times as many schools. 
It may be said that the superintendents of both 
counties can spend an equal amount of time in 
attending to their school duties; but the State 
ought not to pay for attention given to the 
schools of one county that cannot be given to 
the schools of all counties. This difficulty 
may be remedied by the State paying each 
Superintendent for a fixed amount of work de- 
termined by the number of schools of which 
he has care, and the extent of territory over 
If counties then 
choose to add to the salaries of their superin- 
tendents, as thus determined, amounts taken 
from their own appropriations, they should 
have liberty todoso. The salary of no County 
Superintendent should be less than $800 or 
$1,000. 

As the matter of fixing County Superintendents’ 
salaries is a very important one, and one need- 
ing legislative action, I have had prepared the 
following table, which shows the salaries re- 
ceived at present by each County Superinten- 
dent, and also the salary each would receive on 
the basis of two dollars for each school under 
his jurisdiction, and one dollar for each square 
mile of territory in his county. It will be ob- 
served that when the salary does not reach the 
sum of eight hundred dollars by the calcula- 
tion, it is placed at that sum. A similar table 
will be found in the report of last year, but 
founded ona basis deemed less fair than the 
one now adopted: 
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3. District Superintendents.—A board of di- 


| rectors can now, under the law, appoint its 


secretary District Superintendent, and pay him 
This plan works so_ well 


_ wherever efficiently carried out, that it is 
| thought the time has come to incorporate it 


| more fully into the system as an essential part 
1,395 | 


1,222 | 


1,021 
800 
800 


of it. The weakest part of our whole system 
is, without doubt, its directory, and there is no 
means better adapted to give it strength than 
the adoption of the district superintendency. 
If boards of directors shall be required to select 
a competent man from among their own num- 


| ber, or outside of it, and are allowed to impose 


1455 | ~ roy . 
| performing the detailed work of the school ad- 


1,408 


953 


1,496 | 
1,150 | 
800 | 
law of 1867 provides for the election of Super- 
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| containing over ten thousand inhabitants. 


upon him the duty of visiting the schools and 


ministration in their respective districts, it will 
leave little to be supplied by future legislation. 

4. City and Borough Superintendents.—The 
intendents of schools in cities and boroughs 


All 


| who have had experience know that a system 


of schools in towns of the size designated in 


| the law, needs a closer, more constant and 


more systematic supervision than County Su- 
perintendents can give it. Hence the necessity 
of a fourth or special class of superintendents. 
It is not now proposed to make this law im- 
perative. Twelve cities and boroughs have 
already adopted it voluntarily, and it is not 


' doubted that their less progressive sisters will 


LK 


, ere long be driven by self-interest to follow 
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| III, TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES, 


1,261 
1,179 


800 | 
850 | 


1,008 
800 


| as large an extent of territory as possible. 


800 | 
800 | 


859 


800 | 
| it is best to limit the jurisdiction of an exami- 


1,299 
1,444 
800 


1,455 | 


800 
1,342 


1,604 | 


800 
917 


1,197 | ‘i 
2” | be informed. 


1,459 
1,122 
1,649 

800 
1,611 
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| 66,80¢| 74,232 


| 


| 


their example. Without careful local super- 
vision a system of schools in a large town must 
come far short of success. 


Teachers must be examined, and the stand- 
ard of qualifications ought to be uniform over 
No 
one officer can properly examine once a year, 
in the districts where they are to be employed, 
and at the times required by local necessities, 
more than a few hundred teachers, and hence 


ner of teachers to a particular county. 

The authority that examines and certificates 
teachers ought tobe the same that visits schools, 
otherwise no credit can be given for skill in 
practical teaching, that for which good teachers 
most desire to receive credit, and that with re- 
spect to which school directors need most t 
This objection seems to bear 
very strongly against the mode of examining 
teachers by county boards of examiners, as in 
Ohio and some other States. 

All things considered, there is no way of 
examining teachers more just, more safe and 
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satisfactory, than that by a county school offi- 
cer chosen from among teachers by the direc 
tors, and acting as their agent. A County Su- 
perintendent, however, can properly grant cer- 
tificates good only in his own county; to grant 
certificates good throughout the whole State, 


there must be an authority with more extensive | 


jurisdiction. This authority is wisely vested 
in our Normal Schoo! boards of examiners. 

“The four grades of certificates now granted 
in this State seem‘necessary. Teaching is un- 
like the other professions, and cannot yet adopt 
a high positive standard of qualifications and 
apply it to every case. It 1s 
growth, and the certificates now granted simply 
mark the several stages of that growth. 
the 15,504 teachers who taught our schools, 
outside of the city of Philadelphia, last year, 
2,579 had never taught before, 2,728 had 
taught less than one year, and only 2,938 had 
taught more than five years. With such facts 
before us, we cannot claim teaching, in its en- 
tirety, to be a profession, and our certificates 
must be a simple record of things as we find 
them. 

The certificate of the lowest grade, the pro- 
visional certificate, is a mere license to begin to 
teach. Its validity is very properly limited to 
a single year. 

The certificate of the highest grade, the pro- 
fessional certificate, is a license to teach in the 
county where issued for the term of the Super- 
intendent granting it, and for a year thereafter. 
It is granted to any good teacher who can pass 
an examination in orthography, reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history 
of the United States, and the theory of teach- 
ing. This, it will be acknowledged on all 
hands, is too narrow a basis upon which to 
build the profession of teaching, and as certifi 
cates of this kind are given by the several 
county officers, there is little uniformity 
throughout the State in the standard of qualifi 
cations according to which they are granted. 
About 1,267 teachers hold professional certifi- 
cates. 

The permanent certificate now granted is 
little more than a professional certificate en- 
dorsed by boards of directors, and by a com- 
mittee of teachers. It is granted by this De- 
partment, and is permanently good in the county 
where the holder resides, and for one year in 
any other county. Five hundred and twelve 
teachers now hold this grade of certificate, and 
they are, undoubtedly, the best teachers in the 
State, and as a body would do honor to any 
profession. But the same objection may be 


made to considering this certificate the basis of 


the profession, as to considering the professional 
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certificate to be such a basis, viz: That it is 
too narrow in its requirements, and is not 
granted according to any standard approaching 
uniformity The danger, indeed, is that this 





| certificate, like the professional certificate in 


other years, granted too freely, may arrest the 
progress of the profession at a point below its 
full maturity. 

Our Normal School boards of examiners 
have power to grant State certificates, good 
everywhere in the State, and without limit as 
to time, to graduates of Normal schools of two 
years standing, who come before them fully 
recommended as good teachers by the proper 
school officers, who have witnessed their teach- 
ing, and also to practical teachers who pass the 
prescribed examination. The jurisdiction of 
these boards is general, and when constituted 
as they should be, so as to represent the inter- 
ests of the profession in al] its departments, 
they will be just such bodies as are needed to 
build up firmly and strongly the great profession 
of the future—the position which I believe 
teaching is destined to occupy. Let the goal 
of the teacher be a State certificate, for neces- 
sarily all certificates of a lower grade, of what- 
ever name, will be subject to change. It is 
short-sighted policy to attempt to conceal or 
deny the fact. 


IV. SCHOOL STUDIES 

What should be taught in our schools? is a 
question of great importance. The branches 
now required to be taught in every district are 
spelling, reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography and history of the United States. 
These studies were no doubt selected on ac- 
count of their practical value, but upon exami- 
nation they will be found to be philosophically 
the proper studies upon which to base the su- 
perstructure of education. They lie at the 
foundation of all knowledge; or, in other 
words, the ideas attained in their study develop 
into all knowledge. 

Spelling, reading and writing are necessary 
branches, because they are the arts used in the 
work of obtaining knowledge and rendering it 
practically available. 

Apart from these mechanical branches, all 
knowledge may be divided into four great 
classes: the linguistic sciences, the mathemati- 
cal sciences, the physical sciences and the his- 
torical sciences. Before and behind all others, 
are the metaphysical sciences, which deal with 
the necessary, self-evident and all comprehen- 
sive principles that condition all science, but 
which, from the relation they bear to the other 
sciences, need not be considered here as being 
separate from them. 
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Now, with respect to the four classes of scien- | 


ces just named, it does not require a very pro- 
found analysis to show thatthe rootof all linguis- 


tic science is found in grammar, that the simplest | 


ideas of mathematical science are those which 
present themselves in arithmetic, and that the 
eiements of the physical and historical sciences 
appear in the form most interesting to children, 
and most easily understood in geography and 
the history of our own country. 
ing, therefore, the right foundation in our 
common schools for an extended course of 
study, and it needs but to be properly built 
upon by our higher institutions of learning, to 
render the structure complete and harmonious 
in all its parts. 

The time has, perhaps, come, however, 
when we can safely add to the mechanical 
course of study in our common schools, more 
instruction in drawing and vocal music. These 
additional branches, if properly taught, would 
not retard progress in the studies now pursued 
but rather promote it. 

We might, also, profitably broaden the base 
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parents, annoying to teachers and profitless to 


| pupils. 


VI. ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOL. 
The whole number of children attending 


school during the past year, as reported by the 
| district school officers, was 815,753, and the 


We are lay- | 


average number was 548,675. The County 
Superintendents of thirty-one counties estimate 
the number of pupils in private schools of all 
kinds, in their respective counties, at 30,267. 
The whole number of such pupils in the State, 


| between the ages of six and twenty-one, can- 


of our instruction in geography, by including , 


in it the elements of those physical sciences 


which relate, most closely, to the existence and | 


comfort of society, and of that in history, by 
teaching the nature of the structure and work- 
ing of our form of government, and the duties 
which grow out of our moral and political re- 
jations. 

V. UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

It is possible to secure a uniformity in the 
kinds of, text-books used in all our schools, of 
like grade, throughout the State; authority can 
be given that will secure such uniformity in 
counties, or the whole matter can be left to be 
decided in their own way, by the respective 
school districts. Is it our best policy to at- 
tempt to bring about State uniformity, county 
uniformity, or to be satisfied with district uni- 
formity? For this State, I answer, without 


hesitation, that the matter of selecting text- | 


books should be left where the law now leaves 
it, in the hands of the boards of directors of 
the several districts. With so many conflicting 
tastes and clashing interests, it would be difficult 
to secure complete State uniformity, and when 
secured it would bea kind of school machinery 
that could never work smoothly, and that would 


be, at best, clumsy to handle and always liable | 


to get out of order. We have tried the ex- 
periment of securing county uniformity and 
failed in it. District uniformity has been in 
good degree secured, and little remains respect- 
ing text-books, that can be done wisely except 
to prevent those changes of them, which are 
becoming so frequent as to be expensive to 


| 


not be less than 85,000, although some of them 
may attend public schools a part of the time, 

Philadelphia had, in 1868, 20,534 children, 
between the ages of six and eighteen, that at- 
tended neither public nor private schools, and 
of whom nearly 11,000 were between the 
ages of six and twelve. From a recent school 
census of the city of Pittsburg, taken under 
the direction of the board of control, it ap- 
pears that there are 20,617 persons in that city 
between the ages of six and twenty-one; and 
of these 8,478 attend public schools, and 4,877 
attend private schools. Of children over six 
years of age and under fifteen, it was found 
that 3,781, nearly one-fourth of the whole 
number of that age, attended no school what- 
ever. From these facts, and from estimates 
made with some care in other cities and towns, 
and in the coal regions, the number of chil- 
dren in the State that do not attend any kind 
of school, and are generally growing up in 
ignorance, cannot be less than the number 
given last year, 75,000. The most of these 
neglected children are the children of foreign- 
ers, though there is a large number of the chil- 
dren of colored people scattered over the State, 
who, for some reason, remain away from the 
schools. 

Aggregating the whole, we have— 
Attending public 
Attending private schools 
Not attending school.. ... 


schools 


+ +9755753 


If the facts now stated even approximate the 
truth our educational interests as a State are 
suffering from irregular attendance, truancy and 
non-attendance. Almost every teacher and 
every school officer throughout the whole 
Commonwealth complains of these evils. Can 
anything be done towards removing them ? 

1. As to Irregular Attendance.—By irregular 
attendance is meant attending school some days 
and remaining absent other days, either by the 
command or with the consent of parents. For 
this evil I see no radical cure except to con- 
vince parents who suffer their children to at- 
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tend school irregularly of the wrong they are 
doing. A parent who will send his child to 
school at all is open to an argument in favor of 
sending him regularly. In his case certainly 
no compulsion would be likely to prove profit- 
able. Much can be done to attract children 
to school by providing pleasant schoo! houses 
and employing good teachers, and there will 
be fewer absentees if absence is made to bring 
about a forfeiture of seats, the loss of position 
in class, or the necessity of making up lessons. 
Perhaps compensation to teachers somewhat in 
proportion to the average attendance of their 
pupils would have a good effect. . 

2. As to Truancy.—Truancy is absence from 
school without the consent of either teacher 
or parent. In addition to the moral means 
used to overcome this evil, several States have 
special laws intended to punish or prevent 
truancy, and a well-guarded law of this kind 
might be made to constitute a valuable feature 
in our school code. 

. As to Non-attendance.—That seventy-five 
thousand children are growing up in Pennsy]- 
vania without any education, except the little 
they pick up from those with whom they come 
in contact, is an astounding fact. These chil- 
dren are sometimes found employed in our 
manufactories and coal mines, but more fre- 
quently leading a kind of vagrant life about 
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villages and in the streets and alleys of cities. 


Many of them even now are contracting habits 
of vice and taking their first lessons in crime, 
and eventually they will find their way to our 
refuges, jails and penitentiaries. No one can 
visit these institutions and inquire into the his- 
tory of their inmates without ascertaining that 
this is the principal source from which they 
are peopled. It is good policy in every re- 
spect, and wise economy, to save these children 
it possible, and safe laws can be enacted calcu- 
Jated to effect that end. 

If children have no parents or natural pro- 
tectors able or willing to care for them, they 
should be placed in “‘ Homes,” and properly 
cared for at the public ex-ense; but if they 


become vagrants through the neglect of persons | 


who ought to care for them, those responsible 
should be punished, if necessary, to the extent 
of fine, imprisonment or disfranchisement. The 
State cannot afford to wink at such a crime. 
The structure of our government is such that 


to tolerate it would be in the end to sanction | 


national suicide. 


Vil. THE SCHOOL REVENUES, 


Our public schools cost the State the past 
year $6,986,148 92. Pennsylvania, unlike 
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fund, and the money to defray this great ex- 
pense is derived almost wholly from taxation. 
| The State appropriation last year for all school 
purposes amounted to $534,017 co, and the 
balance was raised by taxes levied and collected 
in the several districts. "These taxes are com- 
plained of in many localities as exceedingly 
heavy, and such is the fact. ‘Twenty-six mills 
on every dollar of valuation is not an unusual 
school tax in certain localities, and it is easy to 
understand that the effect of such onerous tax- 
ation must be to cause the erection of poor 
school houses, to shorten school terms and les- 
sen the salaries of teachers. The tax is of 
course much heavier in poor than in wealthy 
counties; as, for example, the average school 
tax in Potter county is 22.68 mills on the dol- 
lar, and in Berks 8.23 mills; in Cambria 18.39 
mil’s, and in Delaware 4.50 mills. 

This inequality of taxation has raised the 
question whether our school revenues should 
not be derived from a system of taxation uni- 
form throughout the State. In favor of this 
plan it is alleged that it is wrong to make a 
man in one district pay ten or even twenty-five 
times as much school tax in proportion to the 
value of his property as in another, and that the 
opportunities for obtaining an education should 
be as nearly equal as possible in all parts of the 
State. 

Against a uniform system of taxation for 
schoo] purposes it is argued, that where the 
taxes are so high property is frequently under- 
valued and that if otherwise, citizens who live 
in localities thus burdened, must have some 
advantages to compensate for the disadvantages 
under which they labor, or they would remove 
from them. 

Not attaching much importance to these ar- 
guments, and appreciating fully the efforts made 
by the poorer districts of the State to educate 
their children, I am free to say frankly, that ] 
would not like to see such a change made in 
our school policy as to provide for raising all 
the money necessary to carry on our schools 
by a general, uniform State tax. As already 
stated, it cost us nearly seven millions of dol- 
lars to keep our schools open, on an average, a 
little over six months during the past year; it 


| would cost ten millions to keep them open nine 


many of her sister States, has no general school | Besides, the creation of a State school fund, 


or ten months in the year. Now, to appoint 
State officers to levy, co'lect, handle and dis- 
tribute such a vast sum of money would be to 
centralize in their hands a dangerous power, and 
expose the fund to a manipulating process that 
would be likely to diminish the chances of its 
promptly reaching the object of its creation, if 
it did not very materially lessen its amount. 
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large enough to keep the schools open a proper 
length of time, without local taxation, would 
be to cause a spirit of indifference to their 
school interests on the part of the people, and 
would in the end compel the State to assume 
the whole management of the schools as is done 
in the monarchical States of the Old World. 

It is the little republics of the township that 
keep alive, in this country, the great republics 
of the State and the Nation. The people of 
the districts should be allowed, to the greatest 
extent practicable, to manage their own school 
affairs ; and it is better for them to tax them- 
selves and spend their own money, though it 


cost them more, than it is for some outside | 


authority to do it for them. It may be well 
to add, also, that it is acting upon a wise prin- 
ciple of public policy to require moneys, like 
those raised for school purposes, to be expended 
as nearly as possible, at the place where they 
are collected, and by the same authorities that 
collect them. 

But while I am constrained, by principles 
that seem to me fundamental in the structure 


of a government like ours, to oppose the policy | 


of raising the whole revenue needed for school 
purposes, by a system of general, uniform tax- 
ation, I am most heartily in favor of a large 
increase of the State appropriation for the sup- 
, Port of our common schools, 
ation is now $500,000 per annum. It has been 
largely increased within the last three years, 
and I shall continue to co-operate most cheer- 
fully with al] efforts made to increase it to the 
largest amount the condition of the State finan- 
ces can be made safely to admit. 


without introducing a principle into the work- 
ing of the system that would most assuredly, 
in the end, whatever appearances might indi- 


cate in the beginning, tend to weaken it in the | 
| thing be done for higher education. 


affections of the people and cripple its effi- 
ciency. 


In this connection it is proper to express the | 


opinion, that any division of our school fund, 
either of that appropriated by the State or of 


that raised by local taxation, and the use of a| 
| Higher education, as well as elementary educa- 


part of it for the support of schools established 


by particular individuals, parties or sects, would | 
be the virtual abandonment of the principle | 


upon which our school system is founded, and 
prove, in the end, its complete destruction. 
No serious attempt in this direction has yet 
been made in Pennsylvania, but successes of 
the kind, gained elsewhere, may induce efforts 
to achieve success here; and it may as well be 


understood, now as at any time, that any at- | 
tempt to divert the State school moneys from | 


Department of Common Schools. 


That appropri- | 


If made as | 
it should be, it will bring the needed relief to | 
the districts that are now so oppressively taxed, | 
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| their present broad purpose of benefitting all 
alike, to a contemplated narrow one, of aiding 
| in promoting the interests of some private party 
| or sect, will be met with the most determined 
| opposition, What cannot be done for all par- 
| ties and all sects, must not be done for any. 
| As far as possible the common schools must be 
kept free from whatever is offensive to any 
| good citizen. The rights of conscience, when 
| they jeopardize no public interest, must be held 
| sacred; but the State can never be expected to 
| undermine its own foundations by encouraging 
the establishment of schools for the young, 
that would necessarily increase sectarian bitter- 
ness and foment party strife, dangers that, how- 
ever well guarded against, always threaten the 
life of republics. 
VIII, SHOULD THE STATE MAKE ANY PROVISION 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ? 

Except in the matter of authorizing school 
directors to grade the schools where they can 
be graded, our school law makes no provision 
for the encouragement of higher education. A 
district may tax itself to establish and support 
a high school, but the State lends it no helping 
hand in so doing. The appropriation the State 
makes is wholly to support common schools, 
and the tax it compels districts to impose upon 
themselves is exclusively for the same purpose. 
All money used to promote the interests of higher 
education is expended voluntarily by school 
officers, not in opposition to the law, but with- 
out there being in it any express compulsory 
stipulation to that effect. 

Admitting the paramount importance of ele- 
mentary education, admitting it to be the State’s 
first duty to provide instruction for all its youth, 
in those branches of learning which they will 
most need in practical life, and for the discharge 
of their ordinary duties as citizens, the question 








| arises whether the interests of the State, in the 


matter of education, do not demand that some- 
My own 
opinion is that they do. Every argument that 
can be adduced in favor of the State’s aiding in 
the work of elementary education, is also an 


| argument scarcely less strong in favor of the 


State’s aiding in the work of higher education. 


tion, and in some cases even more so, tends to 
prevent crime and improve its character, to in- 
crease the wealth of the State, to promote the 
happiness of the people, to make citizens qual- 


| ified to discharge their duties as such, to bring 


about equality in rights and privileges among 
the different classes of society, and to mould 
our diversified population into one nationality ; 
and these constitute the principal grounds upon 
which statesmen base their legislation, provid- 
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ing systems of education. For the same rea- 


sons, also, that a State can make elementary ed- | From 


ucation more general, cheaper and better than 
any other agency, it can render the same ser- 
vice to higher education. 

And, besides, a system of higher education 
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| 


is the necessary complement of a system of ele= | 


mentary education. We have now a founda- 


tion; we want a superstructure. 
tion we are now imparting is but the beginning 
of knowledge; we want something more com- 
prehensive, broader, deeper. The minds of 
our youth now receive but shallow culture ; we 


The instruc- | 


want them to enjoy the advantages of an edu- | 


cation that will evoke all their strength and 
grace them with every beauty. 

Society suffers in all its interests from those 
who are but partially educated. 
ing” is proving itself, among us, to be too often 
‘ta dangerous thing.” Badly educated members 
are damaging the character and standing of the 
professions to which they nominally belong; 
selfish demagogues are decciving unthinking 
thousands and making tools of them. This 
partial ignorance is so lowering the tone of so- 
ciety, that acts committed by men in high 
places, which ought to arouse the indignation 
of every patriot, are suffered to pass almost un- 
noticed. Something is wanting to give us, as 
a people, a higher degree of self-respect, a bet- 
ter sense of right and wrong, and a more ele- 
vated ideal of the duties of life, and this must 
be the product of a knowledge more extensive, 
an | a culture more finished, than can be obtained 
in + elementary schools of the State. 

The atrention of members of the Legisla- 
ture is respectfully called to the duty of encour- 
aging, in some judicious mode, the interests of 
higher education. This seems to have been 
contemplated ever since the foundation of the 
State government. The Constitution of 1776 
contained this provision: ‘And all useful learn- 
ing shall be duly encouraged and promoted in 
one or more universities ;” and that of 1790 
contained the same provision as that found in 
our present Constitution, viz: ‘The arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more sem- 
inaries of learning.” In practice, too, the 
governmeut, for a series of years, conformed to 
these provisions of the Constitution, by grant- 
ing aid to certain colleges and academies. To 
return to this practice would be to follow the 
dictates of sound policy. 


STATEMENT A. 


*©A little learn- | 


Showing the financial] condition of the school | 


districts of the Commonwealth, excluding 


Philadelphia. 


| Jan., 


PECEIPTS. 
collectors, unseated 
lands, and all other sources, 
exclusive of State appropri- 
ation, 
From State appropriation for 
1868, 


$4,844,705 27 
223,611 45 
5,068,316 72 


EXPENDITURES, 

Instruction, $2,819,444 00 
Fuel and con- 
tingencies, 

School houses, 

rent, repairs, 1,994,860 21 


727,624 05 


Total expen- 
ditures, 5,541,928 26 


Debt of districts, 473,011 54 


5,541,928 26 


STATEMENT B. 


Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1869, excluding Philadelphia. 
Whole number of districts, 1,970 
Whole number of schools, 13,559 

Whole number of pupils in 
attendance, 686,769 

Average attendance of pupils, 

Percentage of attendance, 

Average length of school term, 5 mos, 20} days. 

Average cost of tuition per 
month for each pupil, 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers, 7,165 

Whole number of female 
teachers, 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month, 

Average salaries of female 

_ teachers per month, 29 89 

Cost of tuition, 2,819,444 00 

Fuel and contingencies, 727,624 05 

Total cost for purchasing, 
building, renting and re- 
pairing houses, 

Total expenditures of the sys- 
tem for tuition, fuel and 
houses, 

Total State appropriation, 

Total State appropriation for 
common school purposes, 
excluding County Superin- 
tendents’ salaries, 

Average number of mills on 
the dollar, school tax, 


93 cents. 


8,505 
$38 18 


$1,994,860 


5,541,928 
500,000 


440,980 09 
7.63 








+5 
72 


the 
)7° 
59 
769 
175 
196 
Lys. 
nts. 
165 
5°95 
18 


. 05 
» 21 


} 26 


> O92 


7-63 
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Average number of mills on 
the dollar, building tax, 

Amount of tax levied, 

Amount of tax levied and State 
appropriation, 





6.30 | 


4,438,946 66 


419381946 66 





STATEMENT C. 


Whole number of schools un- 
der the superintendence of 
the board, 

High schools, 

Grammar schools, 

Secondary schools, 

Primary, 

Unclassified, 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers, 

Whole number 
teachers, 

Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month, 

Average salaries of female 
teachers per month, 

Whole number of pupils reg- 
istered, 

Whole number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the beginning of the year, 

Whole number admitted dur- 
ing the year, 

Whole number left during the 
year, 

Who'e number of pupils be- 
longing to the schools at 
the close of the year, 

Average attendance of pupils, 

Percentage of attendance upon 
whole number registered, 

Percentage of attendance upon 
the whole number belong- 
ing to the schools at the 
end of the year, 

Total cost per pupil on aver- 
age attendance per month, 

Whole amount paid for sala- 
ries of teachers, 

Whole amount paid for lots, 
houses, additions, repairs 
and furniture, 

Whole amount paid for books, 
stationery and other inci- 
dentals, 

Total amount expended for 
school purposes, 

Valuation of school property, 


of female 


377 


2 
5! 


106 
183 
35 | 


81 


1,39! 


$110 86 


34 36 


Department of Common Schools, 





STATEMENT D. 
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| Showing the condition of the system for the 


ing Philadelphia. 


| Whole number of school dis- 


Showing the school statistics of Philadelphia, | 
for the year ending December 31, 1868. 


tricts in 1869, 
tricts in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


| Whole number of schools in 
1869, 


Whole number of schools in 


1868, 


| Increase in 1869, 


| Whole number of pupils in 


| attendance in 1869, 
| Whole number of pupils in 
attendance in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


128,984 | 


80,300 


48,684 


48,913 


80,071 


70,300 


545 | 


$1 


G 


681,260 
460,987 
$208,935 


1,351,183 
2,787,200 


88 | 


26 | 


26 


5° 


65 | 


| Average attendance of pupils 
|} in 1869, 
| Average attendance of pupils 
| in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Percentage of attendance in 
1869, 

Percentage of attendance in 
1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Average length of school term 
in 1869, 

Average length of school term 
in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


| Average cost of tuition per 
month for each pupil in 
1869, 
| Average cost of tuition per 
month for each pupil in 
1868, 


41 


oo 


Increase in 1869, 


| Whole number of school dis- 


5 mos, 


5 mos. 


school year 1869, in comparison with its 
condition for the school year 1868, exclud- 


1,979 


1,917 





53 





13,559 
13,284 





275 





686,769 
666,316 


20,453 


4772775 


438,323 





39452 





.696 


-657 





-039 





204 days. 


19} days. 


1 day. 





93 cts. 


go cts. 





3 cts. 
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Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1869, 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Whole number of female 
teachers in 1869, 

Whole number of female 
teachers in 1868, 


Decrease in 1869, 


Average salaries of male teach- 
ers per month in 1869, 
Average salaries of male teach- 

ers in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Average salaries of female 
teachers per month in 1869, 
Average salaries of female 
teachers per month in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total cost of tuition in 1869, 
Do. do. 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Fuel and contingencies in ’69, 
Fuel and contingencies in 68, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total cost of purchasing, 
building, renting and repair- 
ing school houses in 1869, 

Total for 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total] expenditures of the sys- 
tem for tuition, building 
purposes and contingencies 
in 1869, 

Total in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total State appropriation for 
1869, 

Total State appropriation for 
1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


7,165 




















$29 89 
28 76 





1 13 





$2,819,444 00 
2,617,109 93 





2025334 07 





$727,624 05 


642,218 88 | 


85,405 17 


$1,994,860 21 | 


1,357:726 79 





6375133 42 





$5,541,928 26 | 
60 | 


595 
4,618,055 
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| Total State appropriation for 
common school purposes, 
including amount paid to 
county superintendents, and 
including amount paid to 

| Philadelphia, in 1869, 

| Total in 1868 


Increase in 1869, 


Total amount paid for salaries 
| of county superintendents 
| in 1869. 

| Total in 1868, 

| 

| Increase in 1869, 


| Average number of mills on 

| the dollar school tax in 
1869, 

| Average number of mills on 

| the dollar school tax in 
1868 


Increase in 1869, 


Average number of mills on 
the dollar building tax in 
1869, 

Awerage number of mills on 
the dollar building tax in 
1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Whole amount of tax levied 
and State appropriation in 

| 1869, 

| Whole amount of tax levied 





and State appropriation in 
| 1868, 
| Increase in 1869, 
Amount of tax levied in dis- 
tricts in 1869, 
| Amount of tax levied in dis- 


tricts in 1868, 


_ Increase in 1869, 


66 | 


923,872 


$500,000 oo 


355,000 oO 








145,000 00 


| Amount received from col- 
|  lectors, including State ap- 
propriation for 1868, in 
| 1869, 


| Amount received in 1868, 


| Increase in 1869, 








[ Jan., 








$485,500 CO 
3432500 00 






142,000 00 


















































$4,938,946 65 







45371,919 12 











567,027 $4 








$4,438,946 66 





4,016,919 12 











422,027 54 










$5,068,316 72 
42314,028 52 






754,288 20 














6 72 
8 52 


8 20 
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STATEMENT E. 


Showing the condition of the schools of Phil- 
adelphia for the school year ending Decem- | 
ber 31, 1868, in comparison with the year | 
ending December 31, 1867: 


Whole number of schools in 
1868, 

Whole number of schools in 
1867, 


Decrease in 1868, 


Whole number of high 
schools in 1868, 

Whole number of high 
schools in 1867, 


Whole number of grammar 
schools in 1868, 

Whole number of grammar 
schools in 1867, 


Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number of secondary 
schools in 1868,’ 

Whole number of secondary 
schools in 1867, 


Increase in 1868, 


Whole number of primary 
schools in 1868, 

Whole number of primary 
schools in 1867, 


Decrease in 1868 

Whole number of unclassified 
schools in 1868, 

Whole number of unclassified 
schools in 1867, 


Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1868, 

Whole number of male teach- 
ers in 1867, 


Whole number of female 
teachers in 1868, 

Whole number of female 
teachers in 1867, 


Increase in 1868, 


Whole number of pupils reg- 
istered in 1868, 


Carried forward, 


Department of Common Schools, 


| Amount brought forward, 
Whole number of pupils reg- 
istered in 1867, 


Decrease in 1868, 

Whole number of pupils be- 

Fic longing to the schools at 

377 | the beginning of the year, 
82 | in 1868, 

3 | Whole number of pupils be- 
} longing to the schools at 

5 | the beginning of the year, 
| in 1867, 





| Increase in 1868, 
| Whole number of pupils ad- 
mitted during the year, in 
cov We 
| Whole number of pupils ad- 
5 | mitted during the year, in 
62 | 


1867, 
ae | Decrease in 1868, 
11 


| Whole number of pupils left 
| during the year, in 1868, 

| Whole number of pupils left 
| 


‘ during the year, in 1867, 





Whole number ot pupils be- 
183 longing to the schools at 
| the close of the year, in 
188) 1868, 
— : Whole number in 1867, 


‘ Decrease in 1868, 


35 | 

| Average attendance of pupils 
55 | in 1868, 
a Average attendance of pupils 
21 | in 1867, 
81 | Increase in 1868, 


Percentage of attendance 
1| upon the whole number 
et registered in 1868, 


| Percentage in 1867, 





1,391 | 
| Increase in 1868, 
1,286 | 
——— | Percentage of attendance 
105 | upon number belonging to 
| the schools at the end of 


| the year, in 1868, 
1904 | | Percentage in 1867, 





128,984 | Increase in 1868, 


197 
128,984 


134,199 





5.215 


80,300 


78,813 





1,457 


48,684 


552336 





6,702 





48,912 


535789 


5,877 








80,071 
80,410 





339 





70,300 
69,781 
519 


545 
Se 
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Total cost of pupils on ave- 

rage attendance per month, 

in 1868, 
Total in 1867, 


Decrease in 1868, 04} 
Whole amount paid for sala- 
ries for teachers in 1868, 
Whole amount paid for sala- 
ries for teachers in 1867, 


£681,260 
656,159 50 


Increase in 1868, 25,100 76 

Whole amount paid for lots, 
houses, additions, repairs 
and furniture in 1868, 

Whole amount in 1867, 


$460,987 : 
633.425 7 
Decrease in 1868, 172,438 
Whole amount expended for 

books, stationery, inci- 


dentals, &c., in 1868, 
Whole amount in 1867, 


$208,935 
212,034 
Decrease in 1868, 3,098 
Total amount expended for 
school purposes in 1868, 
Total amount expended for 
schoo] purposes in 1867, 


$1,351,183 


1,501,619 


Decrease in 1868, 150,436 





STATEMENT F. 
Showing the condition of the system for the 
school year 1869, in comparison with its 
condition for the schoo] year 1868, including 
Philadelphia. 
Whole number of schools in 
1869, 
Whole number of schools in 
1868, 


13,936 


13,666 
270 


Increase in 1869, 


Whole number of teachers in 
1869, 

Whole number of teachers in 
1868, 


17,142 


16,771 


Increase in 1869, 371 


Whele number of pupils 


registered in 1869, 8155753 


Carried forward, 


8155753 | 
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Amount brought forward, 
Whole number of pupils 
registered in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Average attendance of pupils 
in 1869, 

Average attendance of pupils 
in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total cost of tuition in 1869, 
Total cost of tuition in 1868, 


Increase in 1869 


Total cost of tuel and contin- 
gencies in 1869, 

Total cost of fuel and contin- 
gencies in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total cost for building, pur- 
chasing or renting houses 
in 1869, 

Total cost for building, pur- 
chasing or renting houses 
in 1868, 


Increase in 1869, 


Total expenditures of the 
system for tuition, build- 
ing, renting, purchasing 
and repairing houses, fuel, 
contingencies, &c., in 1869, 

Total in 1868, 


Increase in 1869 


548,075 


508,104 


393971 


$3,500,704 26 
35273269 43 





227,434 83 


£936,559 7° 
854,253 21 


82,306 49 


$2,455,847 71 


1,991,152 55 





464,695 16 


ee ee. 


$6,893,111 67 
6,200,537 96 





692,573 71 





STATEMENT G. 
Showing the value of the school property of 
the State, as estimated by the school direc- 


tors or controllers, 
Adams, 
Armstrong, 
Allegheny, 
Beaver, 
Bedford, 
Berks, 
Blair, 
Bradford, 
Bucks, 
Butler, 
Cambria, 
Cameron, 


$94,000] Lebanon, 
122,000| Lehigh, 
1,445,147|Luzerne, 
141,000;Lycoming, 
82,000] M’Kean, 
358,554| Mercer, 
74,750\ Mifflin, 
166,270! Montour, 
179,052) Monroe, 
118,175|Montgomery, 295,118 
114,050] Northampton, 232,720 
g,200|Northumb’d, 132,750 


$120,300 
479,555 
576,783 
208,880 
35539! 
164,196 
71,275 
63,400 
572550 


* 








75 
104 


)7 1 


26 
43 


83 


7° 


2! 


49 


5118 


175° 


18 70, | 
Carbon, 


Centre, 
Chester, 
Clearfield, 
Clarion, 
Clinton, 
Columbia, 
Crawford, 
Cumberland, 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Elk, 

Erie, 
Fayette, 
Forest, 
Franklin, 
Fulton, 
Greene, 
Huntingdon, 
Indiana, 
Jefferson, 
Juniata, 
Lancaster, 
Lawrence, 


94250 
136,088 
3552900 

94,176 

67,g00 

69,500 

66,300 
325,120 
184,100 
451,881 
168,700 

29,676 
316,175 
139,299 





Department of Common Schools. 


27,150| Wayne, 





332035) 


97150 
115,875 
142,750 
90,870 
76,100 
416,396 
113,110 











Perry, 76,500 | 
Pike, 21 9300 | 
Potter, 51,800 
Philad’a, 2,711,429 
Schuylkill, 446,519 | 
Somerset. 80,750 | 
Snyder, 58,000 || 
‘Sullivan, 19,864 
Susquehanna, 134,569 | 
Tioga, 111,931 | 
Union, 67,700 | 
Venango, 182,900 | 
Warren, 91,260 | 
Washington, 214,650 
95»237 
50) Westmorel’d, 356,500 | 
i 37,065 | 
York, 188,400 | 
14,045,632 


Es. vl. ’68, 10,556,765 


Increase, 3,488,867 





STATEMENT H. 


Showing the expenditures of the Department 
for the general system. 


State appropriation for the schoo] 
year ending June, 1869, 


This sum was expended as 


follows: 


Paid Philad’a 


$500,000 oo 


199 


| Amount brought forward, 302,741 73 
|Add appropria- 

| tions forfeited 

; in 1866, . 1,059 08 


| Add appropria- 
tions forfeited 
in 1868, 1,545 96 

— 2,605 04 


—_———. 








| Amount apportioned among 


the remaining districts, 305,346 77 








This sum has been appropriated to the 

| schools of the State as follows : 

| Of the 1,971 districts, exclud- 
ing Philadelphia, 1,921 
have received the State ap- 
propriation, at the rate of 
50 cents per taxable, 

Forty-one are yet unpaid, for 
cause, 

Nine have forfeited their 
quota for non-acceptance of 
the system, either from the 
beginning or for several 


$303,624 00 


3,382 50 


711 50 


| EXPENDITURES FOR THE (¢ 


Amount of appropriatio 
1869, as per act uf M} 
1865, 

| Unexpended balance 
1868, as per report of I¢ 


Am’t brought for 
Paid Miss Overton 
for four months’ 
teaching, at $24 
per menth, $9 
Paid for books, 


Unexpended balance 


tor 1869, $95,387 00 
Paid Normal 

Schools, 12,000 00 
Paid Lincoln 

University, 2,500 00 
Paid Easton, 1,538 13 
Paid Meadville, 1,161 12 
Paid Erie, 1,868 53 
Paid Allentown, 1,846 70 
Paid Williams- 

port, 2,152 QI 
Paid Scranton, 2,003 64 
Paid Pittsburg, 10,309 66 


Paid Pottsville, 1,358 

Salaries of county 
superintend’s, 

Paid non-accept- 
ing school dis- 
tricts, per act 
of April 9g, 
1868, 


59,020 





6,111 81 


197,258 27 








302,741 73 | 


STATEM 

Showing the expenditure 
for its own support. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Salary of Superintendent, 


act of April 11, 1868. 


Salary of Deputy Sup’t, as per 
per act of April 11, 1868, 


Salary of three clerks, 


Carried forward, 


$2,500 00 


1,800 OO 


4,300 00 
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} 


Amount brought forward, 4,300 CO 
$1,400 each, 4,200 00 
Salary of Messenger, as per 
act of April 11, 1868, | 


FOR THE GENERAL SYSTEM. 


For common schools, include 


ing those of Philadelphia, $750,000 


ho rate 2 
aa 


tee ge ne 





























92400 00 | 


By payment in full, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR INCIDENTALS. 


Stationery and blank books, $300 
Postage, telegrams and ex- 
pressage, 1,000 
For cleaning office and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, 
For packing and distributing 
documents, 
‘For traveling expenses, 
For engraving warrants, &c., 
Deficiency in appropriation 
of 1867, for furnishing 
the rooms of the School 
Department, 
For publishing and circula 
ting among the school offi 
cers of the State, the off- 
cial decisions and instruc- 
tions of the Department, 


a Jks, 
-grams and 

e, 
g office and mis- 


and distributing 


For, warrants, &c., 
For rn. ind furnishing 
roon > Department, 
For pub and circula- 
ting am 1e school offi- 
cers of ti ate, the offi- 
cial decis and instruc- 
tions of tL. Department, 2,000 
Traveling expenses, 500 


g»tt9 


Unexpended balance, $155 


STATEMENT J. 


goo 00 


$9,400 00 


oo 


oo 


oo 
oo 


26 


74 


| For Normal schools, to be ap- 
| propriated on the same 
| conditions as those imposed 
|. by appropriation act of ’68, 15,000 
| For salaries of county Super- 
intendents, 
| For expenses of the princi- 
pals of State Normal schools 
incurred in attending the 
annual examinations of said 
| schools, 250 
For Normal school of the 
Sixth District, 5.000 
For Lincoln University, 2,500 
FOR THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
$11,700 


68,000 


| For salaries, 
| For engraving and printing 
warrants, 275 
For stationery and bl’k books, 300 
| For postage, telegraphing and 
expressage, 1,000 
| For cleaning rooms and mis- 
| cellaneous expenses, 
| For boxing and forwarding 
reports 
| For traveling expenses on offi- 
cial business, 
For publishing and circula- 
ting official decisions and 
instructions, 


Total, 17,025 00 


STATEMENT K. 


| Showing the amount of State appropriation to 


the State Normal Schools. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 


| Appropriation from the State 
in 1861, 
Appropriation from the State 
in 1863, 
Appropriation from the State 
in 1865, 
' Appropriation for graduates in 
1866, 
Appropriation for graduates in 
1867, 
Appropriation for graduates in 
1868, 
Appropriation for graduates in 


Showing the estimates of appropriations need- | 1869, 
ed for the general system and the School De- 


partment, for 1871. 


Carried forward, 





2,100 00 





oo 


oo 
oo 


oo 


oo 
oo 


oo 


oo 


| OO 


») OO 


00 


yn to 


5 00 


0 OO 


0 00 





0 09 





1870. | 


Amount brought forward, 
Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1866, 
Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 
Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachors, in 1868, 
Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1866, 
Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1867, 
Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1868, 
Appropriations for library and 
apparatus in 1866, 
Appropriations for library and 
apparatus in 1868, 


THIRD DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State 
in 1867, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1868, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1869, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1868, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1869, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1866, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1866, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1868, 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State 
in 1863, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1864, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1865, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1866, 


Carried forward, 


31,364 28 


19,750 00 


179 
193 
106 
35330 
32365 
4,007 
353 


79 


$5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
300 
55° 

14 

34 

33° 
861 
558 
353 

79 
18,081 








$5,000 


5,000 
5,020 
650 
15,650 





oo 
oo 
ele) 
50 
86 
oo 


62 


30 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 | 
00 
50 
go 


62 


30 
82 





Department of Common Schools. 


Amount brought forward, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1867, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1868, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1869, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1866, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1866, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1868, 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State 
in 1869, 

Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1869, 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. 


Appropriation from the State 
in 1861, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1862, 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1863, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1866, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1867, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1868, 

Appropriation for graduates in 
1869, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1866, 

Appropriation fer disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1867, 

Appropriation for disabled sol- 
diers, as teachers, in 1868, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1866, 

Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1867, 


Carried forward, 


201 


15,650 00 


353 
79 


22,617 





$5,000 


79 
5979 








$5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
300 


250 


110 
2,020 
1,824 


20,759 


oo 


oo 


oo 


5 oO 


ele) 


oo 


30 
93 





oo 


39 


3° 





00 
00 
00 
Te) 
ore) 
00 
00 
98 
00 


Lele) 


59 
°9 
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Amount brought forward, 
Appropriation for other stu- 
dents, as teachers, in 1868, 1,709 50 
Appropriation for library and 
apparatus, in 1866, 
Appropriation for library and 
apparatus in 1869, 79 30 | 


20,759 09 
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COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 
Northumberland, Cameron, $395 74 
Do. Jackson, 748 02 

Do. Washington, 719 O1 
Manheim, 1,247 37 


The following districts have not yet put 
schools in operation under the system, but ef- 


22,901 41 forts have been made in all but one to do so, 





LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. | 
Appropriation for students, as | 


teachers, 1867, $867 00 
Appropriation for students, as | 

teachers, 1868, 615 00 | 
Appropriation for library and 

apparatus, 1867, 633 00 | 


Appropriation for buildings, | 
| 


1868, 1,885 00 | 

Appropriation from the State 
in 1869, 2,500 00 | 
6,500 ©0 | 


Total amount appropriated, $117,394 74 
Total amount distributed, 106,544 74 
msc | 
Balance not distributed, 10,850 00 | 


STATEMENT L. 


Showing what has been done under the law of | 


1868, relative to non-accepting school dis- 
tricts. 


The following districts having complied with | 


the provisions of the act, have been paid, in 
addition to the regular annual appropriations : 


COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 
Berks, District, $560 35 
Bedford, Southampton, 967 86 | 
Jefferson, Barnett, 217 53 
Lancaster, West Cocalico. 1,855 11 
M’ Kean, Wetmore, 36 74 
Northumberland, Jordan, 819 73 | 


Do. Mahanoy, Lower, 806 43 

Do. Mahanoy, Upper, 648 63 
Schuylkill, Brunswick, West, 356 58 
Do. Mahantango, Upper, 533 70 
Do. Penn, West, 1,973 98 
Westmoreland, Ligonier borough,, 151 70 
Wyoming, Falls, 457 62 
Do. Tunkhannock twp. 651 69 


The following districts have put schools in 


operation, and will be entitled to the amounts | 
named below, in addition to the appropriation | 


of 1870, as soon as the law is fully complied 
with : 


3 
| Juniata, ° 
' 


| with considerable hope of success : 


COUNTIES. DISTRICTS. AMOUNTS. 
Beaver, Harmony, $450 50 
Northumberland, Mahanoy, Little, 308 30 
Somerset, Conemaugh, 929 45 
Wyoming; Overfield, 288 18 

Do. Washington, 647 83 





The only district that has made no attempt 


| to comply with the law is Harmony township, 


Beaver county, under the control of the society 


| known as the “* Economites,” but the children 


of the district are amply provided by the society 
with school facilities. 


STATEMENT M. 


Showing the number of Permanent Certificates 


issued, 
| Adams, 4 Lancaster, 42 
| Allegheny, 142 Lawrence, 2 
| Armstrong, 6 Lebanon, 16 
| Beaver, 3 Lehigh, 4 
| Bedford, 4 Luzerne, 34 
| Berks, 18 Lycoming, 10 
Blair, 4 M’Kean, fe) 
Bradford, 7 Mercer, 
Bucks, 8 Mifflin, 8 
Butler, o Monroe, 4 
| Cambria, 5 Montgomery, 6 
Carbon, 7 Montour, I 
| Centre, 6 Northampton, 16 
Chester, 15|Northumberland, fe) 
Clarion, 7\Perry, I 
Columbia, 1| Pike, ° 
Clearfield, 3| Potter, I 
Clinton, 1 Schuylkill 8 
Crawford, 3 Snyder, I 
Cumberland, 2 Somerset, re) 
Dauphin, 8 Sullivan, re) 
Delaware, 3 Susquehanna, 4 
Elk, o| Tioga, I 
Erie, 2, Union, 3 
Fayette, 10 Venango, 6 
Forest, o| Warren, 7 
Franklin, 11! Washington, II 
Fulton, i Wayne, 2 
Greene, 5 Westmoreland, 15 
Huntingdon, o Wyoming, ° 
Indiana, 15 York, 10 
Jefferson, 3 — 


Total, 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 





1868, | 1869. | 1° | De- 


crease. | crease. 





Hovsss : | 
Wilidhe quater. iaskccuis £05 ascent yeccdkee Maetieies 6 4 4600 ca cen cees sa seael 11,621) 11,744 123] ceccccece 
PAM. 00. 00 600 sccesseercaccvsconcasces secqenessncecese .u...sccsees] 79990 75420) 84] eerecseve 
EN crass tgsdts nls Chon sEheihe bot dd vcarshodenees ean 2,138) 2,141} 3| vecsceeee 
DROS 5 ssccantnwsbeaseeDedbsnsdatande 4460.06 4 6 tenetsare nce 6 soveesens | 85623] 1,560 7| esseeees e 
Log.. : Sa aWAl Se ww Rlecpedsbee easesened b.056 ncn sissscopetet §25 473i eccce - | 52 
Built during the : VCAaTesseee COO Coe e oeeeresee eee eee CO OS eeeee eee §7° 593 23) ceeceeees 
Ns ae ies ohne sd chgvesniat eee Roh BB cccssecsin 3ir 
Having no outhouses...e.sccccsccccrcccssccccessccssrecccesss| 59395} 59099) evereeeees | 286 
With sufficient grounds. big ogehnemnsneaieepaesiensdaducieses eoccce!| 45953) $259° 637 | eevcceee ° 
With grounds suitably Sscoapnme sees b Rebsednsd Nadsnscare Na eee ae 725) 959| 234) eccvee 
Well ventilated. 2.4 ssseceeee pasteles MOdpihese 6 Wed éEesaneces eie.ee 5,890, 6,365) a a 


Furniture :— | 


Number with suitable furniture.. Se on ein a hbnermebetelasncleccvent “MEE 73047 610} cccccces ° 
With insufficient fitnleete.. seeien sccccscccccccce| 45246) 3:97Glecccescees| 370 
Supplied with suitable farnivere during the y YCAT. a vecccccsevccccsees 533) 499 weeeeee| 39 
Supplied with unsuitable furniture during the YCAT se ccovccccece| 60) S8ieneee | 2 
With injurious furniture... socscsses ces socsereeses soevecee 1,804; 1,880) 76} .ccccevee 


| 
APPARATUS :— | 


Number well supplied with apparatus....... ... Spbed cesric nerednvnsascnss essvene dc o| — ByOSF >. ByQOO] . woccccoee 145 
Wholly without apparatus, ....6 seceeee eee ceca cesesrees ceeeenees 1,688) 1,390). .eceee 298 

Supplied with apparatus apse year.. cocccevcceseccce| 39623] BylBZlscceces 436 

' Having out-line maps....1. oe eescsoee seeeees ee eee | 7,061) 75281 BBO} scceses = 


ScHoots :-— 





Whole number.. siksdarnbivutsd ounce nce LE Sb TER Hebb n0b-4 06 CRNeetiyh EEL ee BTS) ncccesss ° 
Graded. sakodunine mastitis iaiegacenaads ode pAdbbsebddcncscebenres | 25382} 9244.45 63] .seeereee 
Graded during the year.seccsee oboe ceeue @ bceccceccees oo] 241 362 E23) eccccese ° 
Well classified 2... cccoseccoscseccccecocccs Susccmscesent 9081. .O5n8 BEB) cscccoce ° 
In which books are uniform. ...... 000 ceeceeeee seceeeee eeneeeeees 10,535) 10,544 Q] cccccccce 
In which the Bible is read........0sesssceeeceeee. cee seneesees oe sevens 105434, 10,528 94| serecseee 


TEACHERS :— 


| 
Whole Number......cccccccc-csssssereccece secssseecsser eeese senses senses cones 15,50S| 15,670 165} seoeeseee 
Males. 2.000 ccccccsccrcscccoce cocescocs eC eccccscece 6,936, 7,165 22Q| orccceee ° 
POMBE aicsices sc0ssececseesss 6. 6.0.0.0 b c0cbnsete 000 8,569) 8,505) . csecseees 64. 
AVErage Age...cecseccccccccerscscescccesecerseseseseseserces 23) 24 6 mo} > 
Who never taught... ..ccecccccscccccscseeees hgréed dire « oot  SpS7OL Bp BZ] e. crsecces 166 
Who taught less than one year. see sscsecessceees sevseseee ssesesese 25728) 25423) eveereees 305 
Who taught more than five years... ses+. K8eebe neces hydin dens 2,938) 3,692 754] eccoccece 
Who attended a Normal school.....s0++ eeereres ot “0 cases coee| 39297] 1,652 ecccee +| 1,665 
Who read books on teaching......+++ s«+« apsbaceseoes -| 95339! 10,992 O53] cscodacce 
Holding professional certificates “unworthily sececeees 006d Goce 34 Q] o ccrcccece 25 
Total failures....cccoeesescceessessssse sees 218 ¥7Q) o cccccceee 39 
Who attended district IMSTITUTES 6. oo ose sevsveesecceeeseee seen es 39299) 3104.9} + eereeeeee | 250 
Who attended county institutes........eeseeeeeseceereeces «| 30,268) 11,381 IyI1Zlecccee 
Lasor or County SupERINTENDENTS :— 
Number of schools visited...... sosssses seeces cece sssssesas peneeesee, seeesssees! 13,878! 16,378) 2,500) rerverere 
Average time spent in each school... osseeat eee re rg ert: a ee a eee 5m. 
Number of public examinations held.......c.-sesseseseseeee nee e ee cevees oF 9 ee 1,904] 1,805 |e secceseee | 99 
PON ic Bins 4 sbvcscdwue i Sealant en oe. aee Sbae ass 8go 966 75) csoee 
Provisional certificates granted. sempakeene® spanebaeseeananssocgekeben 14,;707| 15,915 1,208] .cccee 
Professional .. . do. O00 0 8.0.0.0.8 resssown.s Osecesesneses 427 979 SSZleccce . 
Applicants rejected... .¢600-06 64605 0800 0 66660 SOS cceece 2,52 BsO44| scccccnes 481 
Educational meetings attended.......++ seeeee + in Gre Meine. xuheboen’ 446 446) *. cc eee |coreeeee ° 
Institutes attended ........ccesesede cosccceces sedcdes ere 290 366 76 soessenee 
Days spent in official duty....c..0sssssssses soeeeeceeseetersccees | 12,633) 135949) 1,316).000 
Miles traveled.....cccccccccecccce sesccsscesccssscccoe® o00| 196,396) 129,627) 13,231|-ccoreee ° 
Letters written....:.....ss000s avavins wees Eb scuhtennskganes bpesin 1 41,706! 12,805! 1,099] -sscsese , 
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instructors an 


ING SESSION........0000 00 





engaged at time teaching 
common schools in county.. 


permanent certificates ....... 
NNT acini lenedens tésees 
MBO... osrcrsce 0.0.06 ch0000 
BOPS .ccccccscrccccce cee 


SN sceiinaunesa ina wabaillien 
umber of 
CUFETS.. cccccccce cocccccce cccece 


Mais nites keivuecns devsbdase | 


Di instin'e bkebenaboqsesias 
De decaccccceunsécthsiceenee 


dur: 























Whole number of members 
Average number of actual 
Whole number of actual mem- 
No. of days continued.......... 


Number of honorary members. | 





No. votes for committee on 
Average number of spectators 


Number of essays read....... 


N 





























Amount paid to instructors and 
Amount received from all other 
Amount received from mem- 
Amount received from county 
Largest number of spectato 


Amount paid for all other ex- 


Balance on hand...........e0+ 
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Pennsylvania School ‘four nel. 


The preceding table is the best fruit yet | 
produced by the National Department or Bu- | 


reau of Education established by act of Con- | 
_common schools of Pennsylvania have always 


_ been free. 


gress in 1867. It iscompiled from the reports 
of the several States included in it, and neces- 
sarily partakes of all their imperfections, to- 


gether with the additional one of reducing | 


them to one form of statement. 


If the National | 


Commissioner of Education would prepare | 


suitable schedules, the several States could 
adopt them, and thus obtain like facts all over 


the country. Pennsylvania, feeling the want | 
of reliable educational statistics, is quite ready | 


to change the forms she now uses for others 
that may be considered better suited for the 
purpose ina larger field. But the table, imper- 
fect as it is, is a very valuable one. It is deem 
ed well to call attention to the following facts : 

Of the twenty-three States reporting, Penn- 
sylvania is one of two States in which no 
enumeration of persons of school-age is made. 
This is certainly a grave omission that ought to 
be supplied. We know how many pupils at- 
tend our schools during the year, but we do not 
know how many remain out of school. 

The voungest age at which children are al- 
lowed to attend school in any of the States is 
four years, and the oldest age at which pupils 
are admitted is twenty-one. Pennsylvania ad- 
mits pupils between six and twenty-one, and I 
am of the opinion that this ought not to be 
changed, except perhaps in certain cases to ad- 
mit pupils over twenty-one. 

Pennsylvania has a larger number of pupils 
registered than any State in the Union, except 
New York, and the average daily attendance at 
our schools largely exceeds that of any other 
State. This latter fact is especially gratifying, 
as no other could indicate more clearly the 
efficiency of our schools. 

It will be painfully observed that our school 
term is considerably shorter than the average 
term in the several States. 


| 





The salary paid to male teachers is less than | 


that paid in a majority of the States, but ‘that | 


paid to females is higher than it is in any other 
State in which a normal condition of things 
exists, except one or two. 

It will be seen from the table that at the date 


of its preparation seven States supported their |. 
schools in part by a system of rate-bills, Since | 





[ Jan. 


its preparation two of these States, New York 
and Connecticut, have abolished all rate-bills 
and made their schools wholly free. The 


Pennsylvania has no State school fund and 
pays more tax for school purposes than any 
other State in the Union. 

In her working school machinery, including 
State, county, city and town supervision, Nor- 
mal schools, teachers’ institutes and associa- 
tions, and educational journals, Pennsylvania 
compares favorably with any other State. 

CONCLUSION. 

The law in reference to the duties of the 
State Superintendent, provides that “ he shall 
prepare arid submit to the Legislature, an an- 
nual report, containing a full account of the 
condition of the common schools of the State, 
the expenditures of the system during the year, 
estimates of the sums requisite for the-ensuing 
year, the whole number of pupils, the cost of 
teaching each, the number of districts, plans 
for the improvement of the system, and al] 
such matters relating to the concerns of com- 
mon schools, and the duties of his office, as he 
may deem it expedient to communicate.” This 
law I have endeavored to obey by presenting, 
in the first part of the foregoing report, a frank 
expression of opinion in reference to the ques- 
tions of school policy which remain unsettled 
among us, and in the latter part of it, full sta- 
tistics relating to education in the State, in all 
its departments. This course has been taken 
in the hope that with the light before it which 
the experience of the School Department can 
throw upon the subject, and in view of the 
past progress, present magnitude and future 
capabilities of our system ot education, as shown 
by the facts and figures presented, the legislation 
of the approaching session of the General As- 
sembly, concerning school affairs, looked for 
with so much anxiety over the whole State, 
may be of a character befitting statesmen mak- 
ing laws to preserve, protect and advance what 
has become the most important interest in the 
Commonwealth, essential to its welfare, if not 
necessary to its existence as a free State, rhe 
education of the whole people. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF Common SCHOOLS. 





